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was  instituted  by  the  late  eminent  philologist,  Pro- 
fessor Rask,  at  Copenhagen,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
first  President.  This  learned  traveller  and  linguist — 
one  of  Denmark's  most  illustrious  sons — paid  great 
attention  to  the  Icelandic  tongue  ;  and  indeed  pub- 
lished a  good  grammar^^  of  it,  the  result  of  his  three 
or  four  years'  residence  in  that  island.  The  objects  of 
this  excellent  Society  were  chiefly  the  publication  of 
select  useful  books,  not  only  in  the  language  of  the 
island,  but  also  in  those  foreign  languages  which  are 
most  requisite  for  education.  The  books  published  by 
the  Society  are  printed  in  Copenhagen,  and  thence 
forwarded  to  Reikjavik,  in  Iceland.  In  addition  to  its 
Transactions,  the  Society  has  given  to  the  world,  in 
1817-20,  an  able  edition  of  the  Sturlunga  Saga,  with 
learned  notes.  Also  many  volumes  of  '  Iceland's 
Annals,'  Islands  Arhcekur ;  and  Liodma;li,  or  '  Minor 
Poems,'  which  were  written  in  Icelandic  by  S.  Olafson, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Pro- 
fessor Finn  Magnussen  prefixed  to  these  poems  a  bio- 
graphical memoir  of  the  author. 

Of  our  English  works,  a  few  only  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Icelandic.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  which  I  have  found  : — Pope's  '  Temple  of  Fame,' 
'  Messiah,'  and  '  Essay  on  Man  ;'  Home,  on  the  Scur- 
vy, and  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.'  The  last  is  thus 
entitled.  Ens  Enska  Skalds  Jon  Milton's  Paradisar 
Missir,  '  A  Translation  of  the  Poet  J.  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost.'     It  is  composed  in  the  Eddaic  verse. 

^7  For  Icelandic  dictionaries,  see  Professor  P.J.  Resenius's  'Lexicon 
Islandicum  Gudmundi  Andrea  Islandi,'  Havn.  1683  ;  and  Haldorson's 
Icelandic  and  Latin  Dictionary  ;  '  Lexicon  Islandico-Latino-Danicurn, 
Bjorn  Haldorsonii,  cura  E.  Rask,'  Copenh.  1814. 
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And  I  cannot  conclude  this  Memoir  without  refer- 
ring to  the  "  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
at  Copenhagen,"  whose  recent  labours  have  already 
thrown  so  much  hght  on  Scandinavian  antiquities 
and  history.  They  have  commenced  the  ancient  his- 
torical writings  of  Iceland,  Islandinga  Sogur,^^  of  which 
the  first  two  volumes  have  been  issued ;  the  editing 
of  the  original  old  Danish,  or  '  Icelandic '  text,  being 
executed  by  Jon  Sigurdson.  They  likewise  continue 
the  publication  of  several  able  periodical  works  in 
elucidation  of  the  ancient  history,  jurisprudence,  and 
philology  of  Scandinavia;  and,  in  particular,  they 
progress  satisfactorily  with  the  volumes  of  the  Anti- 
quarisk  Tidsskrift,  which  comprise  important  treatises 
and  essays,  not  only  in  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  but 
also  in  the  Icelandic  languages. 

98  Or  in  Icelandic,  Islenzka  Saga.  There  still  remains  a  large 
collection  of  annals,  chronicles,  and  sagas,  preserved  in  many  manu- 
scripts, in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen,  which  relates  to  the 
history  of  Iceland,  and  other  Scandinavian  countries.  The  chief  of 
these  sagas  I  here  alphabetically  name  :  EigJa,  Eyrhyggia,  Fareyinga. 
Gunlauga,  He'mskrwgla,  Hungurvaka,  Kormaks,  Kristni,  Landnama, 
Laxdcela,  Niala,  Orkneyinga,  Sturlunga,  and  Vatnsdala. 
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X.— ON   SOME   TRADITIONS   RELATING  TO  THE   SUB- 
MERSION   OF  ANCIENT  CITIES. 

BY    THE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    ST.    DAVId's, 
PRESIDENT, 

(Read  May  l/th,  1858.) 

I  DO  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  any  apology  for 
the  character  of  the  stories  which  will  be  considered 
in  this  Paper,  as  if  they  might  appear  beneath  the 
notice  of  a  learned  Society.  No  doubt,  if  they  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  invention  of  individuals, 
they  would  be  quite  unworthy  of  any  serious  attention. 
But  when  viewed  as  the  spontaneous  utterances  of  the 
impression  made  on  the  popular  imagination,  in  a  rude 
state  of  society,  by  certain  natural  phenomena,  they 
rank  among  the  facts  which  have  always  been  justly 
regarded  as  materials  of  no  slight  value  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind,  and  which,  as  such,  have 
been  carefully  preserved  by  intelligent  travellers,  and 
brought  together,  under  various  aspects,  by  writers  on 
mythology.  Such  legends  acquire  a  peculiar  interest, 
when  we  find  a  resemblance,  even  in  very  minute  fea- 
tures, between  those  which  have  sprung  up  at  long 
intervals  of  time,  and  which  belong  to  regions  very 
remote  from  one  another,  so  that  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  there  should  have  been  a  traditional  con- 
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nection  between  them.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
produce  some  rather  curious  instances  of  such  resem- 
blance. And  this  will,  I  trust,  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  bringing  them  before  the  Society.  But  to  myself, 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  subject  has  consisted  in 
the  affinity  which  I  thought  I  could  perceive  among 
the  legends  of  one  very  large  class,  and  which  appeared 
sufficiently  to  account  for  that  resemblance,  where 
otherwise  it  might  seem  to  countenance  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  historical  transmission.  Even  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  such  an  explanation,  as  it  may 
suggest  one  more  satisfactory,  may  not  be  wholly 
worthless. 

In  a  Paper  which  I  read  to  the  Society  last  year,  I 
remarked  on  one  of  the  accounts  given  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sipylus,  that  "  it  was  one  of  the  numberless 
legends  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from 
Ireland  to  Abyssinia,  one  of  which  still  lingers  in  the 
mouths  of  the  peasantry  round  Albano,  about  ancient 
cities  covered  by  lakes,  and  commonly,  as  there,  con- 
nected with  some  story  of  divine  retribution  for  im- 
pious pride,  such  as  was  imputed  to  Tantalus."  I 
will  now  give  some  of  the  examples  to  which  I 
alluded.  But  before  I  bring  forward  the  Italian, 
African,  and  Irish  legends,  I  will  notice  some  which 
belong  to  Greece,  and  which,  though  they  do  not 
illustrate  exactly  the  same  side  of  the  subject  to  which 
that  remark  referred,  are  important  for  the  more  ge- 
neral view  which  I  am  about  to  take  of  it. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  several  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  in  Boeotia  and  Arcadia,  where  there  are 
plains  entirely  surrounded  by  hills,  without  any  open- 
in  i^  on  the  surface,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and 
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even  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  depend  on  the  sub- 
terraneous passages,  by  which  the  waters,  which  would 
otherwise  rise  to  a  great  height,  find  an  issue.  When- 
ever those  passages  are  choked,  a  more  or  less  disas- 
trous inundation  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  I  will 
only  mention  the  lake  Copais,  as  perhaps  the  most 
signal  and  familiar  example  of  the  physical  phenome- 
non. But  I  must  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
legends  of  Pheneus  and  Stymphalus.  From  time 
immemorial  the  little  valley  of  Pheneus  has  been  sub- 
ject to  inundations  which  convert  the  lower  part  into 
a  lake.  The  height  to  which  the  waters  have  risen, 
appears  to  be  marked  by  the  colour  of  the  rocks, "along 
which,"  according  to  Colonel  Leake's  description 
{Morca,  iii.  147),  "  at  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  there  is  a  line,  seeming  to  mark 
the  depth  of  water  when  all  this  plain  was  a  lake ; 
all  below  the  mark  being  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the 
rest  of  the  mountain."  Most  travellers,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  adopted  this  explanation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rocks.  Colonel  Leake,  who,  in  1806,  found 
the  plain  drained  and  well  cultivated,  thought  the  in- 
dication doubtful,  and  believed  that  it  might  be  better 
accounted  for  as  the  effect  of  evaporation,  conceiving 
that  "  all  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Pheneatic 
basin  would  be  insufficient  to  raise  the  water  to  half 
the  height  of  the  discoloured  line."  But  fifteen  years 
after  Colonel  Leake's  visit,  as  I  learn  from  the  work 
of  Curtius  on  the  Peloponnesus  (i.  189),  some  ob- 
struction occurred  in  the  Katabothra,  through  which 
the  waters  find  their  way  into  the  Alpheus,  and  in 
1828  caused  an  inundation  which  covered  the  whole 
plain,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  1 50  feet.     Had 
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the  waters  continued  to  rise,  Curtius  observes,  they 
would  have  overflowed  the  ridge  of  Guiozo,  and  have 
poured  down  into  the  vale  of  Orchomenus.  But 
the  obstruction  suddenly  gave  way  ;  a  happy  omen, 
it  was  thought,  as  the  King  of  Greece  was  just 
mounting  the  throne ;  and  the  flood  subsided  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  The  consequence,  however, 
was,  that  while  the  valley  of  Pheneus  was  restored  to 
cultivation,  though  in  the  lower  part  covered  with  a 
deep  deposit  of  fresh  soil,  the  plain  of  Olympia  was 
laid  under  water  by  the  swelling  of  the  Ladon  and  the 
Alpheus. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  similar  events  took 
place  from  time  to  time  in  remote  ages,  and  they  have 
left  their  trace,  if  not  on  the  rocks,  in  the  legends 
of  the  country.  The  subjugation  of  Elis  effected  by 
Hercules  in  an  expedition  which  he  made  from  Pheneus, 
is  considered  by  Curtius  as  the  mythical  expression 
for  an  occurrence  hke  that  of  1828.  And  to  the  like 
origin  he  would  refer  the  story  of  Ulysses  flnding  his 
stray  horses — the  horse  was  the  familiar  symbol  of  a 
gushing  spring,  or  rapid  stream — at  Pheneus,  through 
the  help  of  Artemis,  to  whom,  in  gratitude  for  this 
favour,  and  for  the  excellent  pasture  which  his  horses 
found  in  the  valley,  he  dedicated  a  temple,  with  the 
title,  Heurippe,  the  Finder  of  Horses.  What  is  cer- 
tain is,  that  in  the  ancient  local  legends,  Hercules  was 
represented  as  the  author,  not  only  of  the  canal  which 
confined  the  course  of  the  Aroanius  through  the  plain, 
but  of  the  subterraneous  passage  ;  while  the  inundation 
was  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  Apollo  for  the  loss  of 
the  tripod  which  the  hero  had  carried  off  from  Delphi 
to  Pheneus.     The  chasm  itself  was  viewed  with  awe 
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bjr  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  valley  as  one  of  the 
avenues  to  the  realm  of  Hades  ;  and  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  grotesque  story  which  Col. 
Leake  found  current  among  the  modern  peasantry,  of 
a  conflict  between  two  daemons  who  possessed  the  lake, 
in  which  the  one  who  w^as  worsted  made  his  escape 
through  the  mountain,  and  thus  opened  a  passage  for 
the  waters,  is  merely  the  modern  version  of  the  highly 
significant  classical  fable  preserved  by  Conon  {Narr. 
15),  of  Pluto's  carrying  off  Proserpine  by  the  same 
way,  and  of  Demeter's  rewarding  the  people  of  Pheneus, 
who  showed  her  the  chasm,  with  manifold  blessings. 

At  Stymphalus  we  find  exactly  similar  physical  phe- 
nomena— a  lake  which  discharges  its  waters  through 
a  like  subterraneous  channel,  only  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, so  as  to  reappear  in  the  Erasinus,  and  be 
carried  into  the  Gulf  of  Argolis.  Curtius  states,  that 
in  ordinary  seasons,  the  water  rises  and  falls  periodi- 
cally, and  after  a  rainy  winter  usually  covers  about  a 
third  of  the  lower  plain;  while,  as  it  has  but  one 
outlet,  any  obstruction  causes  an  inundation.  Such  a 
calamity  befell  the  Stymphalians  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  It  was  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  Stym- 
phalian  Artemis,  provoked  by  some  neglect  of  her 
rites.  The  obstruction  was  removed,  when  a  deer, 
pursued  by  a  hunter,  took  to  the  water,  and  both  man 
and  beast  went  down  into  the  chasm.  Curtius  in- 
terprets this  story  as  founded  on  a  human  sacrifice 
offered  to  propitiate  the  goddess,  and  would  explain 
the  deer  as  a  symbol  equivalent  to  the  horse  in  the 
legend  of  Ulysses  at  Pheneus.  I  doubt  about  this. 
But  the  material  point  is,  that  we  have  here  another 
Artemis,  who  is  distinctly  connected  with  the  lake,  as 
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the  power  to  whom  it  was  immediately  subject,  and  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  regulate  its  level  for  the  weal  or 
woe  of  Stymphalus.  The  image  of  the  famous  Stym- 
phalian  birds — a  symbol  of  the  noxious  exhalations 
which  arose  from  the  stagnant  waters,  so  as  to  call 
for  a  labour  of  Hercules,  similar  to  that  which  he  ac- 
complished at  Pheneus — in  wood  and  in  marble,  were 
among  the  ornaments  of  her  ancient  temple  in  Stym- 
phalus. Welcker  observes  {Griechische  Gotterlehre, 
i.  586),  that  the  Stymphalian  Artemis  was  probably 
worshiped  as  an  Artemis  Limnsea,  or  Limnatis, 
though  not  expressly  designated  by  that  epithet.  For 
she  was  the  goddess  of  fountains,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
considered  as  supplying  nourishment  to  vegetable  and 
animal  life  ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  probably 
the  meaning  of  her  title,  Pleurippe,  at  Pheneus. 

I  now  pass  on  to  Albano,  and  I  must  transcribe  a 
few  sentences  from  Niebuhr's  History,  with  a  note 
which  I  appended  to  the  translation.  "  The  surface 
of  the  lake,"  Niebuhr  says  (i.  p.  197),  "  now  lies  far 
below  the  ancient  city  :  when  Alba  was  standing,  and 
before  the  waters  swelled  to  a  ruinous  highth  in  con- 
sequence of  some  obstructions  in  the  outlets,  it  must 
have  lain  yet  lower ;  for  in  the  age  of  Diodorus  and 
Dionysius,  during  extraordinary  droughts,  the  remains 
of  some  spacious  buildings  might  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  common  people  took  them  for  the  palace 
of  an  impious  king  which  had  been  swallowed  up." 
I  must  here  observe  that  I  very  much  doubt  that  this 
supposed  original  Alba  ever  existed,  or  that  any  such 
remains  of  buildings  were  ever  visible.  The  grounds 
of  this  doubt  will  be  assigned  by-and-by.  But  the 
passage  reminded  me  of  a  legend  which  I  had  heard  a 
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few  years  before  from  my  young  guide  at  Albano,  and 
which  I  recorded  in  the  note.  "  Where  the  lake  now 
hes,  there  once  stood  a  great  city.  Here,  when  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  Italy,  he  begged  alms.  None  took 
compassion  on  him  but  an  old  woman,  who  gave  him 
two  handfuls  of  meal.  He  bade  her  leave  the  city : 
she  obeyed  :  the  city  instantly  sank,  and  the  lake  rose 
in  its  place."  Here  again,  as  at  Pheneus,  I  venture 
to  believe  that  we  have  the  Christian  version  of  a 
Pagan  legend,  bat  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  par- 
ticle more  of  historical  truth  in  the  one  form  of  it  than 
in  the  other. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  modern  legend  with  one 
which  is  recorded  by  Major  Harris  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  Travels  in  the  Highlands  of  Ethiopia, 
(ii.  p.  343.)  "  Of  yore,  when  the  spot  now  inun- 
dated (by  the  lake  Alobar)  was  terra  Jirma,  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  house  of 
the  w^ealthiest  cultivator  residing  in  the  many  flourish- 
ing villages  that  then  existed,  and  to  have  addressed 
herself  to  the  mistress,  saying,  '  I  am  hungry  and  have 
nothing  to  eat ;  give  me  corn,  and  I  will  grind  for 
wages.'  A  vast  heap  of  grain  was  pointed  out,  suffi- 
cient for  a  week's  labour,  but  no  sooner  had  the  Virgin 
touched  it,  than  it  was  miraculously  converted  into  meal. 
The  inhospitable  master  now  refused  the  pittance 
claimed,  nor  would  the  '  Four  Chairs,'  before  whom  the 
complaint  was  carried,  give  redress,  until  a  poor  shep- 
herd had  become  mediator.  As  a  mark  of  the  displea- 
sure of  Heaven,  the  scene  of  this  offence  against  the 
Mother  of  Christ  was  forthwith  converted  into  a  lake, 
which  has  since  formed  the  abode  of  the  lord  of  all 
the  gins  and  evil  spirits  in  the  land." 
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The   coincidence   between  the  Ethiopian   and    the 
ItaHan  legend  would  be  curious  enough  in  itself,  but 
it  becomes  still  more  interesting,  if  we  compare  them 
both  with  a  third,  which  is  related  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
in  his  Travels,   being   the  account  which    he    heard 
from  the  natives,  of  the  origin  of  Lake  Dilolo.     The 
lake  itself  is    so   remarkable,   that   it   will  be   worth 
while  to  quote  a  few  of  the  particulars  reported  by 
Dr.  Livingstone,  of  its  physical  configuration.     It  is 
situate  between  the  1 1  th  and  1 2th  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  is  between  seven  and  eight  miles  in  length, 
and   about    three    in  breadth.       It  is  the  watershed 
between  the  river-systems  that  flow  to  the  east  and 
west.     The  river  Lotembwa  flows  out  of  it  in  oppo- 
site directions.    "  We  forded,"  he  says,  "  the  southern 
branch  of  Lake  Dilolo.     We  found  it  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  broad,  and  as  it  flows  into  the  Lotembwa, 
the  lake  would  seem  to  be  a  drain  of  the  surrounding 
flats,  and  to  partake  of  the  character  of  a  fountain. 
Going  to  the  eastward  about  three  miles,  we  came  to 
the  southern  Lotembwa  itself,  running  in  a  valley  two 
miles  broad.     It  is  here  eighty  or  ninety  yards  wide, 
and  contains   numerous  islands  covered   with    dense 
sylvan  vegetation.     In  the  rainy  season  the  valley  is 
flooded,  and  as  the  waters  dry  up,  great  multitudes  of 
fish  are  caught.     This  happens  very  extensively  over 
the  country,   and  fishing-weirs   are  met  with  every- 
where."    These  facts  will  be  found  to  have  a  material 
bearing  on  the  character  of  the  legend,  which  I  now 
give  in  the  author's  words: — 

"  When  asked  the  meaning  of  the  name  Dilolo, 
Shakatwala  gave  the  following  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lake.     A  female  chief,  called  Moena  (lord) 
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Monenga,  came  one  evening  to  the  village  of  Mosogo, 
a  man  who  Uved  in  the  vicinity,  but  who  had  gone 
to  hunt  with  his  dogs.  She  asked  for  a  supply  of 
food,  and  Mosogo's  wife  gave  her  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Proceeding  to  another  village,  standing  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  water,  she  preferred  the  same 
demand,  but  when  she  uttered  a  threat  for  their  nig- 
gardhness,  was  taunted  with  the  question, '  V/hat  could 
she  do,  though  she  were  thus  treated?'  In  order  to 
show  what  she  could  do,  she  began  a  song  in  slow 
tune,  and  uttered  her  own  name,  Monenga  woo.  As 
she  prolonged  the  last  note,  the  village,  people,  fowls 
and  dogs,  sank  into  the  space  now  called  Dilolo. 
When  Kasimakata,  the  head  man  of  the  village,  came 
home,  and  found  out  the  catastrophe,  he  cast  himself 
into  the  lake,  and  is  supposed  to  be  in  it  still.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Dilolo,  despair,  because  this  man 
gave  up  all  hope  when  his  family  was  destroyed.  Mo- 
nenga was  put  to  death.  This  may  be  a  faint  tradition 
of  the  Deluge,  and  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one  I 
have  met  with  in  this  country." 

On  this  last  conjecture  I  will  only  observe  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  more  needed,  or  more  available 
for  the  explanation  of  the  South  African  than  of  the 
Ethiopian  or  the  Itahan  legend.  But  it  deserves  to  be 
noted,  that  although  the  origin  of  Lake  Dilolo  is  re- 
ferred to  the  agency  of  a  hostile  enchantress,  I  was  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  a  conversation  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  with  him  a  short  time 
before  his  departure  on  his  present  expedition,  that 
the  lake  is  decidedly  a  -blessing  to  the  country,  which 
without  it  would  be  a  barren  desert.  And  even  the 
occasional  inundation  is,  as  we  have  seen,  attended 
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with  some  substantial  advantages.  I  note  this  fact, 
because  it  marks  the  essential  difference  between  this 
legend  and  those  of  Arcadia,  which  we  have  just  had 
before  us.  In  them  the  rising  of  the  waters  was  attri- 
buted to  the  wrath  of  Artemis  ;  but  this  was  because 
it  was  justly  regarded  as  a  sure  cause  of  a  public  cala- 
mity. As  to  the  signification  of  the  name,  Dr.  Living- 
stone himself  considered  it  as  purely  conjectural :  and 
I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  look  at 
the  names  of  the  rivers  in  the  circumjacent  region, 
that  the  coincidence  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  ac- 
cidental ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  pecuhar  form  of  the  legend. 
The  prominent  feature  which  is  common  to  all  those 
which  we  have  been  considering,  is  a  supernatural  vi- 
sitation, incurred  through  some  transgression :  pride, 
impiety,  injustice,  or  inhumanity.  This  however  is  a 
feature  which  they  have  in  common  with  a  vast  mass 
of  mediaeval  traditions,  several  of  which  are  collected 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Scheible's  curious  compilation 
entitled  Das  Kloster.  It  is  true  that  for  the  most  part 
they  simply  relate  the  disappearance  of  a  city,  village, 
castle,  convent,  or  church,  which  once  stood  where  the 
lake  or  pool  is  now  seen,  without  assigning  any  cause 
for  the  event. ^  But  that,  in  the  popular  feeling,  it  w^as 
always  connected  with  some  moral  ground,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  judgment,  may, where  the  general  probability 
is  so  strong,  be  pretty  safely  inferred  from  the  instances 
in  which  such  a  cause  is  expressly  mentioned.  Thus  we 
are  informed  that  near  the  village  of  Heiligensee  on 
the  Havel,  is  a  httle  lake,  from  which  the  village  took 

^  So  in  the  legend  of  the  Arendsee,  Grimm,  B.  S.  Ill,  and  the 
Ochsenherg  (ibid.  112). 
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its  name.  The  legend  runs,  that  a  castle  once  stood 
on  the  same  site,  inhabited  by  a  princess  who  lay 
under  a  curse.  The  castle  sank,  and  the  lake  rose  in 
its  place. 

Elsewhere,  in  East  Prussia,  in  the  first  struggle  be- 
tween the  Wendish  Paganism  and  Christianity,  a  con- 
vent was  built  by  pious  monks.  But  the  half-con- 
verted natives  were  instigated  by  a  heathen  priest  to 
attack  it.  The  assault  was  made  on  a  Midsummer's- 
day,  as  the  convent  bell  rang  for  matins,  which  was 
the  preconcerted  signal.  The  building  was  set  on  fire, 
and  the  monks  massacred;  when  a  fearful  tempest 
arose,  accompanied  with  lightning,  which  ran  along 
the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  mur- 
derers. They  sank  into  the  earth,  along  with  the 
ruins  of  the  convent,  and  its  place  was  filled  by  a  lake, 
which,  from  the  fatal  signal  (Loosung),  was  called  the 
Loossee.  And  out  of  its  depths  the  sound  of  a  bell 
is  supposed  to  be  still  audible  every  Midsummer's- 
day. 

A  still  better  sample  of  this  class  of  legends  occurs 
in  a  book  where  one  would  hardly  have  looked  for  it ; 
the  Danish  poet  Andersen's  0.  T.  It  belongs  to  the 
little  Danish  township  of  Vissenberg,  and  is  thus  re- 
ported, I  have  no  doubt  quite  faithfully,  by  the  author. 
"Where  we  now  see  a  reedy  pond,  once  stood  a 
church  ;  but  it  sank,  when  profaned  by  ungodly  men  ; 
and  their  sighs  and  penitential  psalms  are  still  heard 
at  midnight.'"-     This  may  remind  us,  that  Kasimakata 

"  Foersta  Deel,  p.  104. — "  Hvor  vi  nu  see  en  Dam  med  Siv  og 
Rcedder,  laae  engang  en  Kirke,  men  den  sank,  da  Ugudelige, 
vanhelligede  den ;  endnu  hoere  vi  ved  Midnat  deres  Suk  og  Poeni- 
tence-Psalmer." 
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is  supposed  to  be  still  living  in  Lake  Dilolo.  Our 
own  ecclesiastical  annals  furnish  a  similar  example. 
When  the  Bishops  Germanus  and  Lupus  came  over  to 
combat  the  Pelagian  heresy,  they  were  resisted  and 
reviled  by  a  wealthy  man  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oswestry.  But  shortly  after,  his  stately  mansion  was 
swallowed  up  in  a  pool,  which  preserved  a  record  of 
the  event  in  its  name.^  Nork,  the  author  of  the 
twelfth  volume  in  Scheible's  Collection,  which  treats 
of  the  "  manners  and  customs  of  the  Germans  and 
their  neighbours,  with  reference  to  the  popular  tradi- 
tions which  have  sprung  out  of  their  ecclesiastical, 
superstitious  and  forensic  usages,"  finds  the  clue  to 
all  these  legends  of  preternatural  submersions  in  the 
custom  of  offering  human  sacrifices,  at  certain  critical 
seasons  of  the  year,  such  as  Midsummer,  by  the 
drowning  of  the  victims  in  lakes  or  pools.  He  believes, 
and  certainly  not  without  strong  evidence  of  facts 
pointing  that  way,  that  the  custom  kept  its  ground 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ;  and  intimates, 
what  I  should  be  loath  to  admit  without  clearer  proof, 
that  it  was  sanctioned  at  least  by  the  passive  con- 
nivance, if  not  by  the  active  concurrence,  of  the  clergy. 
The  legends  would  then  have  taken  their  present 
shape,  after  the  horrible  superstition  had  been  com- 
pletely abolished. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  dwell  on  the 
offerings,  whether  of  this  or  any  other  kind,  which 
have  been  paid  to  standing  or  flowing  waters,  most 
probably  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  ancient 
prevalence  of  the  usage  in  the  East  is  indicated  by  the 
sacrifice  of    white   horses   with   which   the   Magians 

2  Llynclys.     Theophilus  Evans,  Drych  y  prif  oesoedd,  p.  144. 
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sought  to  propitiate  the  Strymon  at  the  passage  of 
Xerxes.  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  per- 
suaded that  it  is  to  a  hke  propitiatory  offering  that 
Achilles  alludes  in  the  Twenty-first  Iliad  (v.  132), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  horses  which,  beside  the  sa- 
crifice of  bulls,  the  Trojans  were  used  to  cast  alive 
into  the  Scamander.  Mr.  Gladstone  indeed  {Studies 
on  Homer,  iii.  p.  158)  thinks  it  possible  that  the  true 
explanation  may  be,  that  the  river  "carried  away,  in 
sudden  spates,  many  of  the  horses  that  were  pastured 
on  its  banks."-^  I  must  own  that  I  am  quite  unable  to 
reconcile  this  explanation  either  with  the  language  of 
the  verse  itself,  or  with  the  context.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  ravages  of  the  river  could  be  described 
as  the  act  of  the  Trojans  themselves,  nor  how  the  loss 
of  their  horses,  which  they  suffered  on  such  occasions, 
could  be  represented  as  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
they  might  hope  that  the  river-god  would  protect  them 
from  the  wrath  of  Achilles.  We  have  already  seen, 
when  we  were  considering  the  Arcadian  legends,  that 
the  symbolical  character  of  the  horse  rendered  this 
animal,  even  more  than  the  bull, — which  we  know  is 
similarly  significant  of  the  might  of  rushing  streams  ^ — 
an  appropriate  sacrifice  for  such  a  purpose.  But  to 
return  to  the  Magians.  Their  sacrifice  of  the  nine 
boys  and  as  many  girls,  whom  they  buried  alive  in  the 
Nine  Ways  {ewea  6Sol),  an  island  formed  by  the  branches 
of  the  river,  was  probably  intended  for  it,  no  less  than 
for  the  land.     And  I  am  inclined  to  surmise,  that  the 

4  ouS'  vixtv  TTora/Aos  eippoo?  apyvpo8ivr]<; 
dpKecrei.,  w  8^  S-qOa  TToXeas  UpevaaTe  ravpov^ 
^coous  8'  eV  8tK>7crt  KaOUre  /utovv^as  ittttovs- 

5  Soph.  Track.  11,  and  the  Schohast. 
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lock  of  the  hair  of  Achilles  which  Peleus  vowed  to 
the  Spercheius  on  the  event  of  his  son's  return  from 
Troy,  and  w^hich  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a  heca- 
tomb, and  the  sacrifice  of  fifty  rams,  at  the  spring 
w^here  the  river-god  had  his  grove  and  altar,  was,  no 
less  than  the  hair  with  w^hich  the  corpse  of  Patroclus 
was  covered  by  his  comrades,  the  symbol  of  a  dedica- 
tion, which  at  an  earlier  period  was  sometimes  accom- 
plished in  a  more  real  and  less  innocent  manner.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  form  which 
this  worship  took  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  America,  as  it  appears  in  a  very  curious 
Spanish  w^ork,  published  for  the  first  time  last  year 
at  Vienna,  from  a  manuscript  found  by  the  editor, 
Dr.  Scherzer,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Gua- 
temala, being  a  translation  of  an  ancient  Chronicle 
of  Guatemala  out  of  the  Quiche  language  into  the 
Castilian,  together  with  some  Scholia,  or  notes  {escolios) 
by  the  translator,  Father  Ximenez,  relating  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  primitive  race.*^  One  of  these 
Scholia  is  headed,  "  Of  the  places  where  they  of 
Guatemala  used  to  sacrifice,  as  at  fountains,  rocks, 
caves,  and  under  trees."  There  we  read,  among  other 
things,  "  Likewise  they  used  to  sacrifice  under  trees 
of  very  thick  foHage,  under  which  it  w^as  their  custom 
to  shed  blood  from  various  parts  of  their  bodies  ;  like- 

^  Las  Historias  del  Origen  de  los  Indios  de  esta  Provincia  de  Gua- 
temala; traducidas  de  la  hngua  Quiche  al  Castellano ,  para  jnas  como- 
didad  de  los  ministros  del  S.  Evangelio,  por  el  R.  P.  F.  Francisco 
Ximenez,  Cura  Doctrinero  por  el  real  patronato  del  Pueblo  de  S. 
Thomas  Chuela.  Esactamente  segun  el  Texto  Espanol  del  Manu- 
scripto  original  que  se  lialla  en  la  Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  de 
Guatemala,  publicado  por  la  priraera  vez,  y  aumentado  con  una 
Introduccion  y  Anotaciones  por  el  Dr.  C.  Scherzer.  Viena,  1857. 
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wise  they  used  to  sacrifice  at  fountains,  especially 
when  they  were  seeking  to  obtain  children,  and  if  they 
found  any  very  thick-headed  tree,  that  had  a  fountain 
under  it,  they  held  that  place  to  be  divine,  because 
there  two  deities  met,  he  of  the  tree  and  he  of  the 
fountain."^  When  we  hear  that  the  first  cuttings  of 
the  child's  hair  were  burnt  with  incense,  we  may  be 
reminded  partly  of  the  vow  of  Peleus,  and  partly  of 
the  obsequies  of  Patroclus.  But  when  it  is  added, 
that  they  used  to  sacrifice  in  caves  and  dark  places, 
and  in  the  meetings  of  roads,  and  on  the  peaks  of 
rocky  hills ;  and  farther,  that  in  any  great  danger  or 
strait,  they  were  used  sometimes  to  vow  the  sacrifice 
of  a  son  or  a  daughter,  one  cannot  but  remember  the 
prophet's  description  :  "  Enfiaming  yourselves  with 
idols  under  every  green  tree,  slaying  the  children  in 
the  valleys  under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks.  Among  the 
smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion  ;  they,  they 
are  thy  lot :  even  to  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink- 
offering,  thou  hast  offered  a  meat-offering.  Upon  a 
lofty  and  high  mountain  hast  thou  set  thy  bed." 

But  returning  from  this  little  digression,  in  which 
however  I  have  not  altogether  lost  sight  of  my  main 
subject,  to  the  point  from  which  I  turned  aside,  I 
would  observe,  that  the  whole  system  of  what,  in  the 

7  P.  189.  "Si  hallaban  algun  arbol  muy  espeso,  que  tuviese 
debajo  alguna  fuente,  tenian  por  lugar  diviao  aquel  tal,  porque  con- 
currian  dos  divinidades,  asi  en  el  arbol  como  en  la  fuente."  So  in 
the  Iliad,  ii.  30.5,  the  Greeks  at  AuHs  offered  their  sacrifices  at  a 
fountain  which  was  overshadowed  by  a  beautiful  plane-tree : — 

T7/A€ts  S'  ct/xc^t  Trept  Kp-qvrjv  tepors  Kara  (Swfiovs 
IpSo/ACV  adavdroLO-L  reXT^ecrcras  eKaTOfi/Sas 
KoXyj  ino  irXarav Lcrrw,  66ev  peev  ayXaov  vSup. 
VOL.   VI.  2  E 
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largest  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  termed  water-wor- 
ship, m  all  the  endless  variety  of  its  forms,  springs 
from  one  root — the  universal  experience  of  the  value 
of  water.  But  this  root  sends  out  two  branches,  each 
of  which  bears  its  several  fruit,  in  a  distinct  set  of 
usages  and  legends.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
experience  of  the  purifying,  strengthening,  refreshing, 
and  wholesome  properties  of  water,  in  its  immediate 
application  to  the  human  frame ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sense  of  dependence  upon  it  for  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  the  first  conditions  of  private  and 
pubHc  well-being.  Examples  of  both  may  be  found, 
though  mixed  up  together  under  the  one  head  of  water, 
in  Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythologie.  To  the  first  division 
belongs  the  Heilawag-water,  drawn  from  a  spring  at 
certain  seasons — now  especially  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Midsummer  (St.  John  Baptist's  day) — which  was 
supposed  to  remain  fresh  all  the  year  round,  and  to 
possess  wonderful  medicinal  virtues.  Also  the  num- 
berless Heilbronns  and  Holywells,  some  of  which 
were  believed  to  restore  not  only  health  but  youth  to 
the  bathers,  and  even  to  re-unite  severed  limbs  to  the 
mutilated  body,  and  to  change  the  sex.  The  eve  of 
St.  John  Baptist  was,  and  is  to  this  day  at  Copenhagen, 
the  season  specially  appropriated  to  such  ablutions. 
On  that  day  Petrarch  found  a  great  concourse  of 
women  at  Cologne,  bathing  in  the  Rhine,  and  on  in- 
quiry was  informed  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  usage, 
and,  according  to  the  vulgar  belief,  a  safeguard  against 
all  calamity  impending  for  the  year  to  come.  Petrarch 
was  not  aware  that  any  such  custom  existed  in  Italy. 
But  Grimm  produces  an  example  from  an  Italian 
work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where  it  is  related,  that 
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at  Naples  there  was  an  ancient  usage,  which  even  then 
was  not  wholly  abandoned,  for  men  and  women  to 
bathe  in  the  sea  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  Baptist,  under 
the  persuasion  that  they  were  thereby  purified  from 
their  sins  ;  and  he  quotes  passages  from  St.  Augustine, 
in  which  that  Father  speaks  of  the  very  same  custom 
as  prevaiUng  in  his  day  in  Africa,  and  condemns  it  as 
an  unhappy  remnant  of  Pagan  superstition.  Peculiar 
efficacy  for  the  like  purpose  was  attributed  to  water 
collected  from  the  droppings  of  mill-wheels. 

To  the  other  head  must  be  referred  the  popular  be- 
lief, that  seasons  of  plenty  or  scarcity  were  foreshown, 
not  only  by  ebbing  springs,  but  by  the  rise  or  fall  of 
water  kept  in  a  vessel  for  that  purpose ;  the  horn  in 
the  right  hand  of  the  Sclavonic  god  Swantovit,  in  the 
isle  of  Riigen,  which  was  used  as  an  instrument  of  like 
predictions  ;  the  custom,  once  prevalent  in  many  parts 
of  Germany,  and  still  subsisting  in  Servia,  and  among 
the  modern  Greeks,  of  wrapping  up  a  young  maiden 
in  grass,  herbs,  and  flowers,  leading  her  about,  and 
pouring  a  bucket-full  of  water  over  her,  while  her 
companions  sang  a  supplication  for  rain  ;  the  singular 
Esthonian  legend  of  Lake  Eim,  which  removed  from 
a  district  in  which  the  savage  inhabitants  neglected 
agriculture  and  were  given  to  robbery  and  bloodshed, 
and  lifting  itself  with  all  its  fish  into  the  air,  came 
down  among  an  industrious  and  orderly  people,  who 
prized  its  gifts  and  made  their  whole  land  fruitful. 
Both  elements  appear  in  the  legend  of  Frau  Holle, 
whom  we  may  compare  with  the  Greek  Artemis  Lim- 
nsea,  the  lady  of  a  small  pool  or  tarn,  the  Hollen- 
teich,  in  Mount  Meissner,  in  Hesse.  Women  seek 
health  and   fecundity  in  her   waters,  and   she  herself 

2  E  2 
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goes  round  the  land  every  year,  bestowing  fertility  on 
the  fields. 

But  I  now  turn  to  another  side  of  the  subject,  which 
is  that  to  which  I  most  wish  to  invite  attention. 
There  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence,  if  indeed  any 
is  needed  for  a  fact  which  might  be  safely  assumed  as 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  that,  independently  of  the  material  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  aqueous  element,  its  various  aspects, 
whether  in  springs  or  rivers,  sea  or  lakes,  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  popular  imagination. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  Travels  in  Siberia,  visited  se- 
veral sacred  lakes  ;  but  is  quite  silent  as  to  any  ex- 
planation of  the  sanctity  attributed  to  them,  except 
that  which  is  afforded  by  their  outward  aspect.  On 
tli£  Aoush-Kool,  he  observes  (p.  141),  "this  Holy 
Lake  of  the  Bashkirs  is  beautifully  situated ;  ...  on 
its  north-Y»'est  side  rises  a  conical  hill,  named  Aoush- 
ton,  or  Holy  Mount."  Of  the  Baikal  itself  he  can 
only  report  (p.  596),  "The  Baikal,  or  as  the  natives 
call  it,  the  Holy  Sea,  is  said  by  them  to  be  unfathom- 
able, and  subject  to  terrific  storms."  In  both  these 
cases,  the  name  is  the  only  indication  of  the  feeling  it 
expresses.  But  of  the  small  and  picturesque  lake  of 
Skeongoun,  in  the  mountains  of  Mongolia,  he  writes  : 
"  It  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Kalkas.  They 
have  erected  a  small  wooden  temple  on  the  shore,  and 
here  they  come  to  sacrifice ;  offering  up  milk,  butter, 
and  the  fat  of  the  animals,  which  they  burn  on  the 
httle  altars.  The  large  rock  in  the  lake  is  with  them 
a  sacred  stone,  on  which  some  rude  figures  are  traced  ; 
and  on  the  bank  opposite  they  place  rods  with  small 
silk  flags,  having  inscriptions  printed  on  them."     The 
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only  legend  connected  with  any  of  the  lakes,  which 
reached  his  ears,  was,  that  at  the  small  lake  Oulounjour 
Shaitan  has  his  dwelling ;  and  in  that  instance  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  abode  of  the  Evil  One  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  lake  (as  in  the  Ethiopian  Alobar),  or 
to  the  caverns  on  its  shore. 

On  the  whole,  the  poetical  barrenness  of  these  lakes 
exhibits  a  strong  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  legendary 
lore,  which  has  been  gathered  from  similar  objects 
among  tribes,  either  gifted  with  a  larger  measure  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  or  placed  in  more  favourable  con- 
ditions than  those  which  have  occupied  or  ranged 
over  the  vast  tracts  of  Siberia  and  Mongolia.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Teutonic,  Scandinavian, 
Sclavonic,  and  Celtic  races,  peopled  the  depths  of  their 
waters  with  Nereids,  Tritons,  Naiads,  River-gods, 
Nixes,  Elves,  Water-sprites,  and  the  like  :  beings  not 
devoid  of  human  sympathies,  bat  mostly  taking  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and,  though  quick  to  re- 
sent affronts,  often  connecting  themselves  with  man- 
kind, both  by  domestic  ties  and  by  an  interchange  of 
good  offices.  Their  subaqueous  abodes  are  described 
as  beautiful,  splendid,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  good 
things.  Homer  paints  the  glorious  mansion  of  Nep- 
tune in  the  depths  of  the  gulf  near  Jigse,  as  "  golden, 
ghttering,  ever  exempt  from  decay.  "^  And  I  wish  it 
to  be  noticed,  how  the  whole  description  in  that  pas- 
sage glistens  with  gold.  The  god  himself  dons  a  suit 
of  gold. 9  Of  gold  are  the  manes  of  his  horses,  their 
reins,  and  even  the  fetters  with  which  he  secures  their 

^   II.  xiii.  21  :    epda  re  ol  kXvtu  dmnara  ^evdecTL  \ljxvr}s 

Xpvaea,  fiapfiaipovra  TeTfvxaTaty  cKpona  atet. 
^   \pv(Tov  ^'  avTos  c8vv€  nepX  XP'^'-' 
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feet,  when  he  leaves  them  in  the  submarine  cave  to 
await  his  return  from  the  Grecian  camp.    Virgil's  con- 
ception of  a  central  abyss,  the  common  head  of  all  the 
rivers  of  the  earth,  is  no  doubt  a  mere  poetical  inven- 
tion.    But  his  description  of  the  shining  palace  there, 
in  which  Aristaeus  found  his  mother,  Gyrene,  enjoying 
the  society  of  her  sister  Nymphs,  and  of  the  banquet 
at  which  he  was  entertained  by  them,  is  the  classical 
expression  of  a  popular  belief,  which  reappears  w^ith 
substantial  identity,  though  in  less  elegant  forms,  in 
numberless  legends.  Even  Frau  Hollenteich — though 
she  properly  belongs  to  a  different  order  of  ideas — not 
only  regales  her  favourites  with  flowers,  fruit,  cakes, 
and  the  produce  of  her  incomparable  garden— a  para- 
dise at  the  bottom  of  her  pool — but  has  her  pieces  of 
silver  for  active  and  cleanly  servants,  who  find  them 
at  the  bottom  of  their  pails,  if  they  take  them,  well 
rinsed,  to  draw  water  betimes  in  the  morning.     The 
prevailing  notion  of  the  sublacustrine  domains  is,  that 
they  are  full  of  countless  treasures,  especially  in  gold. 
In  one  of  Grimm's  German  legends, '°  the  water-sprite 
takes  a  peasant  who  lived  near  his  lake,  and  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  him,  down  below.     There  the  visi- 
tor found  all  like  a  magnificent  palace  on  the  earth, 
with  rooms  full  of  manifold  riches  and  ornaments  :  and 
in  one  small  cabinet  many  earthen  pots  standing  up- 
side down,  within  w^hich,  as  he  was  informed,  were  con- 
fined the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  drowned  in  the 
lake.     On  the  Mummelsee,  near  Baden,  a  sportsman, 
as  he  passed,  saw  a  dwarf  sitting  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  his  lap  full  of  money,  with  which  he  was 
playing.     The  sportsman  fired  at  him,  and  he  dived 

^^  N.  52.  Der  IVassenncaui  mid  der  Bayer. 
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under ;  but  was  heard  to  declare  that,  if  he  had  been 
requested,  he  could  easily  have  made  the  aggressor 
rich,  whereas  now  he  and  his  descendants  were  doomed 
to  poverty.^^  A  woman  is  taken  by  night  down  into  the 
Donges  lake  (in  Hesse),  to  aid  the  Queen  of  the  Lake 
in  childbirth.  She  sees  many  wonderful  things,  great 
treasures  and  riches,  but  must  swear  not  to  say  any- 
thins:  of  them  to  anv  man,  and  is  conducted  back 
again  the  next  night,  richly  rewarded  for  her  ser- 
vices.^2  It  ^as  not,  however,  generally  thought  safe  to 
carry  away  any  of  these  treasures,  beyond  at  least  a 
moderate  remuneration  for  any  service  rendered  to  the 
-owners.  This  is  the  point  of  two  other  legends,  in 
each  of  which  a  spiteful  Nix  offers  a  heap  of  gold  with 
a  m.alignant  purpose. 

The  story  of  the  priest  Elidor,  in  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  illustrates  the  same  feeling.  The  schoolboy 
goes  down  into  the  water,  and  finds  a  beautiful  region, 
abounding  in  gold,  and  a  king's  palace.  But  when  he 
attempts  to  carry  away  the  golden  ball,  which  was  the 
plaything  of  the  king's  son,  it  slips  from  him  just  as 
he  reaches  home,  and  is  taken  away  by  two  dwarfs, 
who  jeer  him  as  they  depart,  and  he  is  never  again 
able  to  find  the  way  into  the  happy  land.  Giraldus 
also  relates  of  Llyn  Safadwy,  in  Brecknockshire,  that 
it  is  sometimes  seen  by  the  inhabitants  covered  and 
adorned  with  buildings,  pastures,  gardens,  and  or- 
chards :  and  we  learn  from  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  in  his 
annotations  on  the  chapter,  that  this  lake  is  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  those  in  which  ancient  cities  have 
been  submerged.  "  The  ridiculous  idea,"  he  says,  "  of 
its  having  swallowed  up  an  ancient  city,  is  not  yet 

11  Grimm,  D.  S.  59.  '"-  fb.,  65,  69. 
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quite  exploded  by  the  natives."  The  legend  of  the 
Cantref  y  Gwaelod  belongs  to  the  same  class,  and  is 
more  generally  known. 

Another,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  any  book,  is  con- 
nected with  the  town  of  Carmarthen,  and  to  this  day 
retains  its  hold  on  the  popular  belief.  Among  the  pro- 
phecies of  Merlin,  one  which  is  still  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Welsh  peasantry  is,  "  Caerfyrddin  a  sudd,  Aber- 
gwili  asaif"  (Carmarthen  shall  sink,  AbergwiU  shall 
stand).  So  familiar  is  this  prediction  to  the  popular 
mind,  that  the  day  on  which  it  is  to  be  fulfilled  is 
generally  understood  to  be  a  12th  of  August:  and  so 
deeply  rooted  is  the  behef,  that  not  long  back,  when 
that  day  happened  to  be  a  market-day  at  Carmarthen, 
and  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  many  of  the 
country-people  hurried  out  of  the  town,  under  the  per- 
suasion that  the  catastrophe  was  at  hand. 

This  information  I  have  only  received  orally,  though 
upon  very  good  authority,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  connection  of  this  prophecy  with  the 
history  of  Merlin  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  key 
must  be  sought  in  the  legend  reported  by  Spenser  in 
the  Faery  Queen,  book  iii.  c.  3.  The  cave  in  the 
heart  of  the  rock  there  described,  from  which  issued 
strange  noises  of  iron  chains  and  brazen  cauldrons, 
great  groans  and  grievous  sounds,  and  oftentimes  loud 
strokes  and  ringing  sounds,  as  of  labouring  sprites — 
audible  indeed  only  to  persons  of  very  quick  ear — is 
believed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmarthen  to  lie  in 
a  hill  called  Merhn's  hill,  close  to  the  village  of  Aber- 
gwili ;  and  the  poet  says  : — 

"  The  cause  some  say  is  this  :  A  little  while 
Before  that  Merlin  died,  he  did  intend 
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A  brazen  wall  in  compass  to  compile 

About  Cayr-Merdin,  and  did  it  commend 
Unto  those  sprights  to  bring  to  perfect  end. 

During  which  work  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Whom  long  he  loved,  for  him  in  haste  did  tend, 

"Who  thereby  forced  his  workmen  to  forsake. 
Them  bound,  till  his  return,  their  labour  not  to  slake, 

"  In  the  meantime,  through  that  false  lady's  train. 

He  was  surprised,  and  buried  under  bare, 
Ne  ever  to  his  work  returned  again. 

Nathless  those  Fiends  may  not  their  work  forbear. 
So  greatly  his  commandement  they  fear  ; 

But  there  do  toil  and  travel  day  and  night. 
Until  that  brazen  wall  they  up  do  rear." 

^  It  must  be  observed,  that,  although  Merhn  is  here 
said  to  be  dead  and  buried,  he  is  found  ahve,  though 
underground,  by  Glauce  and  Britomart,  to  whom  he 
reveals  the  future  history  of  Britain  :  and  it  is  well 
known  that  some  day  or  other  both  he  and  Arthur  are 
to  appear  again.  I  suspect  that  the  submersion  of 
Carmarthen  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  this 
return. 

But  the  most  significant  and  instructive  of  all  such 
legends  are  the  Irish.  The  Irish  peasant  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  believing  all  that  Pausanias  relates 
about  the  ruins  of  Sipylus,  once  visible  in  the  Lake  of 
Tantalus,  and  Dionysius  about  the  submersion  of  Old 
Alba.     Has  not  his  own  poet  sung  :  — 

"  On  Lcugh-Neagh's  bank,  as  the  fisherman  strays. 
When  the  clear  cold  eve's  declining. 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining." — Moore, 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Lough,  near  Cork,  are  build- 
ings and  gardens  (as  at  Llyn  Safadwy)  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  now  to  be  seen.     Long  before  Saxon 
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foot  pressed  Irish  ground,  where  the  Lough  now  is, 
once  stood  the  palace  of  the  great  king  Core.  In  the 
middle  of  the  courtyard  was  a  spring  of  fair  water, 
wonderfully  pure  and  clear.  As  crowds  of  people 
came  to  draw  from  it,  the  king  began  to  fear  lest  it 
should  become  dry,  and  had  a  high  w^all  built  round 
it,  with  a  door  of  which  he  kept  the  key.  One  night, 
at  a  great  banquet  which  he  gave  to  his  lords,  he  was 
told  that  his  guests  w^anted  water,  and  sent  his  daugh- 
ter (Fior  Usga  =  Spring-water)  to  draw  from  the 
spring  with  a  golden  vessel,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose.  But  the  princess,  as  she  stooped 
over  the  spring,  found  the  vessel  so  heavy  that  she  fell 
in,  and  the  water  rose  until  it  filled  the  wdiole  valley  in 
which  the  palace  stood,  and  so  w^as  formed  the  present 
Lough  of  Cork.  Yet  the  king  and  his  guests  were  not 
drowned  ;  nor  was  the  princess :  and  the  feasting  and 
dancing  still  go  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lough,  and 
are  to  do  so  until  some  one  brings  up  the  golden  vessel 
again. 

The  w^ords  with  which  Mr.  Crofton  Croker— from 
whose  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of 
Ireland  I  have  extracted  the  pith  of  the  story— con- 
cludes his  narrative,  are  so  apposite  to  my  purpose, 
that  I  must  simply  transcribe  them.  "  Nobody  can 
doubt  that  it  was  a  judgment  upon  the  king  for  his 
shutting  up  the  well  in  the  courtyard  from  the  poor 
people  ;  and  if  there  be  any  who  do  not  credit  my 
story,  they  may  go  and  see  the  Lough  of  Cork,  for 
there  it  is  to  be  seen  at  this  day :  the  road  to  Kinsale 
passes  at  one  side  of  it;  and,  when  its  waters  are  low 
and  clear,  the  tops  of  tow^ers  and  stately  buildings  may 
be  plainly  viewed  in  the  bottom  by  those  who  have 
good  evesight,  without  the  help  of  spectacles." 
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Nobody  will  be  taken  in  by  the  gravity  of  this  as- 
surance :  but  at  least  as  good  eyesight  was  probably 
required  for  those  w^ho  would  see  the  remains  of  Old 
Alba  in  the  days  of  Dionysius. 

Still  more  remarkable   is   the  legend  of  Linn-na- 
Payshtha,  which    belongs  to  the    lovely   Lough   Gill 
near  Sligo,  though  the  scene  is  laid,  not  exactly  in  the 
lake  itself,  but  in  a  deep  pool  (Linn-na-Payshtha)  in 
the  river  which  flow^s  out  of  it.     Close  by  this  pool 
are  the  remains  of  the  old  hall  of  the  O'Rourkes,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pool  is  the  abode  of  a  sprite,  who 
keeps  guard  over  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  old  family 
buried  there  in  the  wars.    Manus  O'Rourke  dives  into 
the  pool,  and  obtains  a  view  of  the  treasure,  the  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver,  the  sw^ord  set  with  diamonds, 
and  the  ivory  staff  set  with  rubies  and  gold,  which  the 
chief  had  been  used  to  hold  as  he  administered  the 
Brehon  laws  to  his  clan,  together  with  the  title-deeds 
of  the  family,  which  are  all  carefully  guarded  against 
the  time  when  the  old  stock  shall  reign  in  glory  again. 
In  general,  according  to  Irish  belief,  there  is  under 
water  a  land  of  perpetual  youth,  of  uninterrupted  de- 
light, of  perfect  happiness. 

It  seems  to  me  evident  that  there  must  be  some 
thread  which  runs  through  these  legends, — that  they 
rest  upon  some  common  basis  ;  and  farther,  that  this 
basis  is  not  either  physical  or  historical,  but  ideal : 
though  it  may  w^ell  have  happened  in  some  cases,  that 
physical  or  historical  facts  were  combined  and  amalga- 
mated with  it.  A  German  writer,  who  has  collected 
largely  and  speculated  much  on  popular  legends,  finds 
in  those  which  relate  to  the  submersion  of  cities  and 
castles,  the  trace  of  a  mvstical  dogma,  which  he  enun- 
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ciates  thus: — "The  uprising  of  the  present  world  of 
sense  was  the  downgoing  of  a  higher  ideal  world,  and 
this  downgoing,  in  the  symbolical  language  of  anti- 
quity, was  a  downgoing  in  water. "^^  Now  I  would 
not  deny  that  this  dogma  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity in  oriental  philosophy ;  nor  that  it  may  have 
been  at  an  early  period  clothed  in  a  fabulous  form  ; 
nor  that  the  fable  might  have  travelled  from  east  to 
west,  leaving  behind  it  the  thought  from  which  it 
was  originally  intended  to  illustrate.  But  I  am  not 
even  satisfied  that  there  is  any  warrant  for  the  assump- 
tion on  which  this  explanation  rests, — that  the  system 
to  which  the  dogma  belongs  was  really  prior  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  legends  which  are  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  it.  I  must  also  consider  it  as  a  very  un- 
satisfactory incident  of  this  hypothesis,  that  according 
to  it  there  would  be  no  connection  between  the  legend 
and  any  train  of  thought  which  was  familiar  to  the 
popular  mind,  and  to  which  it  might  unconsciously 
have  given  this  kind  of  utterance.  And  I  think  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  we  should  have  a  somewhat 
firmer  ground  to  rest  upon,  if  we  could  find  such  a 
train  of  thought,  especially  if  it  was  universally  blended 
with  a  deep  current  of  strong  feeling,  for  which  the  le- 
gends in  question  furnish  an  apt  and  natural  expres- 
sion. It  should  be  one  which  does  not  belong  to  one 
land  or  clime  or  people  more  than  to  another ;  though 
there  may  be  historical  circumstances  which  tend  to 
call  it  forth,  and  to  set  it  at  work  more  powerfully  in 

13  Daumer,  Philosophie,  Religion,  und  Alterthum,  1  Heft.  p.  47. 
"  Die  Entscehung  dieser  Sinnenwelt  war  der  Untergang  einer  idealen 
hohern,  welcher  Untergang  der  Symbolik  des  Alterthums  ein  Unter- 
gang im  Wasser  war." 
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one  period  than  another.  And  such  I  conceive  to  be 
the  idea — whether  derived  from  tradition,  or  the  pro- 
jection of  an  inward  consciousness — of  a  good  old  time, 
a  better  order  of  things,  a  golden  age,  which  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  earth,  yet  not  so  as  to 
leave  no  hope  of  its  return.  It  still  exists,  but  out  of 
sight,  beneath  the  water.  There  lies  the  happy  land, 
the  realm  of  youth,  beauty,  and  joy  ;  there  dwells  the 
golden  race  {gens  aurea)  ;  there  are  preserved  the  trea- 
sures and  glories  of  the  past.  If  it  be  asked.  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  ?  the  answer  is 
everywhere  the  same  in  substance,  though  varying  in 
form.  It  was  the  penalty  of  an  oifence  which  provoked 
the  Divine  wrath.  It  was  impious  arrogance,  or  pro- 
fanation of  sacred  things,  or  wrongful  dealing,  or  hard- 
hearted selfishness.  Still  that  which  has  vanished  is 
only  hidden,  not  lost.  Even  now  occasional  glimpses 
of  it  are  vouchsafed  to  some  favoured  mortals  :  and 
sooner  or  later  it  shall  be  brought  to  light  again.  There 
is  yet  a  good  time  coming ;  when  is  it  to  be  ?  When 
might  shall  cease  to  trample  upon  right,  and  men 
shall  learn  to  love  one  another  as  children  of  a  Father 
in  heaven.  Then  heroes  and  sages  shall  again  find  a 
home  upon  earth.  Arthur  and  Merlin  shall  be  released 
from  their  dark  prison.  Even  in  Lake  Despair  Mo- 
nenga's  spell  shall  be  broken,  and  Kasimakata  shall 
come  forth,  to  find  a  renovated  land,  purged  from  the 
curse  of  slavery  and  war,  of  tyranny  and  superstition  ; 
an  open  field  of  beneficent  enterprise,  of  secure  and 
friendly  intercourse,  enriched  by  the  arts  of  peace, 
transfigured  in  the  light  of  a  pure  religion,  the  abode 
of  a  free,  civihzed,  industrious,  and  happy  people. 
[Another  example  of  legendary  submersion,  which 
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only  fell  in  my  way  after  the  reading  of  this  Paper, 
occurs  in  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman's  Journey  through  the 
Kingdom  of  Oude,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

"  The  Rajah  of  Bulrampoor  and  Ramdut  Pandee, 
the  banker,  rode  with  me,  and  related  the  popular 
tradition  regarding  the  head  of  the  Kulhuns  family  of 
Rajpoots,  Achul  Sing,  who  about  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago  reigned  over  the  district  intervening  be- 
tween Gonda  and  Wuzeer  Gunge,  and  resided  at  his 
capital  of  Koorassa.  The  Rajah  had  a  dispute  with 
one  of  his  landholders,  whom  he  could  not  get  into 
his  power.  He  requested  Rutun  Pandee,  the  banker, 
to  mediate  a  reconciliation,  and  invite  the  landholder 
to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  accounts,  on  a  pledge  of 
personal  security.  The  banker  consented,  but  made 
the  Rajah  swear  by  the  River  Sarjoo,  which  flowed 
near  the  town,  that  he  should  be  received  with  cour- 
tesy and  escorted  back  safely.  The  landholder  relied 
on  the  banker's  pledge,  and  came ;  but  the  Rajah  no 
sooner  got  him  into  his  power,  than  he  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  The  banker  could  not  consent  to  live 
under  the  dishonour  of  a  violated  pledge  ;  and  abstain- 
ing from  food,  died  in  twenty-one  days,  invoking  the 
vengeance  of  the  River  Sarjoo  on  the  head  of  the 
perfidious  prince.  In  his  last  houis  the  banker  was 
visited  by  one  of  the  Rajah's  wives,  who  was  then 
pregnant,  and  implored  him  to  desist  from  his  purpose 
in  mercy  to  the  child  in  her  womb ;  but  she  was  told 
by  the  dying  man,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  sur- 
vive the  dishonour  brought  upon  him  by  her  perjured 
husband  ;  and  that  she  had  better  quit  the  place  and 
save  herself  and  child,  since  the  incensed  River  Sarjoo 
would  certainly  not  spare  any  one  who  remained  with 
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the  Rajah.  She  did  so.  The  banker  died,  and  his 
death  was  followed  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river  and 
tempest.  The  town  was  submerged,  and  the  Rajah, 
with  all  who  remained  with  him,  perished.  The  ruins 
of  the  old  town  are  said  to  he  occasionally  visible, 
though  at  a  great  depth  under  the  water  in  the  old  bed 
of  the  Sarjoo,  ichich  forms  a  fine  lake,  near  the  present 
village  of  Koorassa,  midway  between  Gonda  and  Wu- 
zeer  Gunge.'' 

I  must  yet  add  another  legend,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Carlyle  in  his  History  of  Frederick  the  Great,  i.  p.  101. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
"  German  Tradition  thinks  he  is  not  yet  dead,  but 
only  sleeping,  till  the  bad  world  reach  its  worst,  when 
he  will  re- appear.  He  sits  within  the  hill  near  SalZ' 
burg  yonder — says  German  Tradition,  its  fancy  kin- 
dled by  the  strange  noises  in  that  hill  (Limestone  Hill) 
from  hidden  waters,  and  by  the  grand  rocky  look  of 
the  place: — A  peasant  once,  stumbling  into  the  inte- 
rior, saw  the  Kaiser  in  his  stone  cavern :  Kaiser  sat 
at  a  marble  table,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  winking,  only 
half-asleep :  beard  had  grown  through  the  table,  and 
streamed  out  on  the  floor  ;  he  looked  at  the  peasant 
one  moment,  asked  him  something  about  the  time  it 
w^as,  then  drooped  his  eyelids  again.  Not  yet  time, 
but  will  be  soon  !  He  is  winking  as  if  to  awake.  To 
aw^ake,  and  set  his  shield  aloft  by  the  Roncalic  Fields 
again,  with  :  '  Ho,  every  one  that  is  suffering  wrong ; 
or  that  has  strayed  guideless,  devilward,  and  done 
wrong,  which  is  far  fataler.'  "] 
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XL— THE   RELATION   OF   THE   LOMBARDS  TO   THE 
ANGLES. 

BY    R.    G.    LATHAM,    M.D.,    ETC. 

(Read  July  6th,  1859.) 

More  than  one  author  can  be  shown  to  have  recog- 
nized in  the  Lombard  institutions  decided  resemblances 
to  those  of  the  Enghsh.  Statements  to  this  effect  are 
to  be  found  in  Kemble's  valuable  work  upon  the 
Saxons  in  England,  and  elsewhere.  The  custom  of 
the  morgengahe,  common  to  the  Lombard  Italy  and 
English  Britain,  has  more  than  once  been  noticed. 

Again,  Lappenberg  (for  one)  has  claimed  for  the 
Lombards  a  participation  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion 
of  England.  He  claims  it  for  the  Franks  as  well. 
Whether  his  reason  that  "  elsewhere,  in  similar  un- 
"  dertakings,  we  find  Saxons  united  with  Franks  and 
"  Langobards  "  be  a  sufficient,  is  another  question. 

The  names  of  these  two  authors  serve  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  present  investigation.  The  opinions  w^hich 
they  carry  with  them  foreshadow  the  nature  of  the 
question  about  to  be  raised,  viz.  the  Relation  of  the 
Lombards  to  the  Angles — the  relation  of  the  Lombards 
to  the  Angles,  political  as  well  as  ethnological,  ethno- 
logical as  well  as  political. 

It  is  clear  that  the  two  names  suggest   different, 
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though  aUied,  problems.  Kemble's  remarks  go  to  the 
effect  that  the  connection  between  the  conquerors  of 
Lombardy  and  the  conquerors  of  Britain,  was  one  of 
blood  rather  than  political  union.  He  finds  certain 
customs  common  to  the  two  :  just  as  certain  customs 
are  common  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Australia,  where  the  political  relation  is  slight  and  in 
direct,  the  blood  relation  strong.  Lappenberg's  view 
on  the  other  hand,  implies  nothing  in  the  way  of  con- 
sanguinity— though,  of  course,  it  is  not  incompatible 
with  any  amount  of  it.  It  merely  says  that  certain 
Lombards  may  have  descended  upon  the  coasts  of 
Britain.  They  need  not,  necessarily,  have  done  this 
in  conjunction  with  any  Angles  at  all.  They  need  not, 
even  as  members  of  an  Angle  confederation,  have 
been  Angle  in  their  ethnological  relations. 

Lappenberg's  suggestion  will  scarcely  enter  into  our 
present  inquiry  ;  for,  though  the  details  of  the  history 
of  the  English  in  Britain  are  of  great  interest  and 
not  without  importance,  and  although,  notwithstanding 
a  considerable  amount  of  agreement  in  the  current 
statements  concerning  it,  they  are,  by  no  means,  so 
clear  as  to  make  criticism  superfluous, — it  is  the  dark 
and  almost  mysterious  question  as  to  the  history  of  the 
Angles  and  the  allied  populations  in  Germany,  upon 
which  the  present  researches  are  meant  to  bear.  The 
history  of  the  English  before  they  came  to  England 
has  still  to  be  written.  That  the  history  of  the  Lom- 
bards is  a  contribution  towards  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
present  inquirer. 

The  doctrine  to  which  he  commits  himself  is  this, 
that  the  Lombards  who  invaded  Italy  under  Audouin 
were,  either  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  or  a  little  be- 
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fore, if  not  actualAngles,  the  most  Angliform  of  the  non- 
Angle  Germans — a  doctrine  which  may  have  easily  been 
shown  to  be,  whether  old  or  new,  bold  or  common- 
place, pre-eminently  a  qualified  doctrine.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  that  because  the  Lombards  under 
Auduin  were  Angle,  or  Angliform,  that  the  Lombards 
under  Desiderius  were  the  same.  There  may  have 
been  other  Germans  who  participated  in  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  and  to  these  Germans  the  Lombards  may 
have  become  assimilated.  Neither  does  it  follow,  that 
because  these  same  were  Angliform  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, they  were  so  in  the  third  or  second.  They  may, 
at  some  period  anterior  to  their  descent  upon  Hungary, 
and  during  their  occupancy  of  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
have  been  other  than  Angle,— other,  indeed,  than 
German, — though  subsequently  Germanized  or  Angli- 
cized. That  this  view  is  anything  but  gratuitous,  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
that,  if  we  take  the  notices  concerning  them  in  their 
full  integrity,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  neces- 
sity. It  will  be  seen  too  in  the  sequel,  that  there  is  a 
reason  for  saying  Angliform  rather  than  Angle. 

Such  is  the  general  view  of  the  doctrine.  The  evi- 
dence upon  which  it  is  to  rest  now  requires  notice.  It 
must,  perforce,  be  slight.  It  must,  perforce,  consist 
of  but  few  facts,  and  those  facts  small  ones.  It  must 
be  geological  rather  than  historical.  It  must  be,  to 
use  a  long  and  not  a  very  common  word,  essentially 
palseontological.  It  must  also  be  what  the  logician 
would  call  cumulative,  i.  e.  it  must  consist  in  the 
mutual  illustration  of  small  facts,  any  two  of  which, 
when  combined,  are  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  each 
taken  singly. 
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But  before  this  kind  of  evidence  can  be  admitted, 
it  must  be  shown  that  the  proper  historical  evidence 
is  insufficient  ;  in  other  words,  the  question  must  be 
shown  to  be  beyond  the  field  of  history  before  it  can 
be  brought  into  that  of  inference.  To  argue  after  the 
fashion  of  a  geologist,  upon  the  history  of  a  mound  of 
which  the  parish  register  gives  an  account,  w^ould  be 
as  illegitimate,  and  absurd,  as  to  seek  in  a  local  history 
the  birth  of  an  ammonite,  or  the  first  appearance  of  a 
boulder. 

What  is  the  value  of  Paulus  Diaconus  as  an  au- 
thority for  the  history  of  the  Pagan  Langobards  ?  In 
a  general  way  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  it  is  as  good 
as  that  of  Jornandes  for  that  of  the  Goths.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  better  than  that  of  Beda  for  the  very  early 
Angles.  To  see  this,  let  us  compare  the  two  dates, 
the  date  of  the  historian  and  the  date  of  the  earliest 
affairs  of  which  he  is  the  narrator. 

Warnefrid,  who,  as  Deacon  of  Friuli,  is  known  also 
under  the  name  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  died  a.d.  799. 
The  conquest  of  Italy  by  Alboin  is  dated  a.d.  567. 
The  interval,  then,  is  200  years,  a  longer  period  than 
that  which  intervened  between  the  abandonment  of 
Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity under  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent.  Those  who 
take  the  current  accounts  of  Hengist,  Horsa,  Ida, 
Ella,  and  others,  as  so  much  real  history,  will  attach 
but  little  importance  to  this  lapse  of  time.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who,  with  Kemble,  Lappenberg,  and 
other  not  unduly  sceptical  authorities,  fail  to  find  in 
the  early  accounts  of  Pagan  Kent,  and  Pagan Wessex, 
and  Pagan  Northumberland,  anything  which  can  be 
mistaken  for  testimony,  will  see,  in  the  first  third  of 
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it,  at  least,  a  period  of  unlettered  darkness,  and  unre- 
cording  ignorance.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  long  inter- 
val, and  an  unlettered  Paganism  at  its  commencement. 

Say  that  in  the  year  a.d.  560, — seven  years  before 
the  invasion  of  Italy, — the  Lombards,  along  with  the 
Avars  and  Gepidse,  were  resident  in  Pannonia : — who 
were  the  men  to  record  their  actions  ?  Native  literati 
they  had  none.  How  could  they  have  ?  They  had 
no  letters.  The  doctrine  that  they  had  songs  which 
delivered  a  kind  of  imperfect  history,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequel.  At  present  we  are  asking  what  were 
the  records  for  a  Pannonian  barbarian  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  except  so  far  as  they  were  either  Latin  or 
Greek,  they  were  non-existent.  But  what  was  the 
condition  in  Constantinople  and  Rome  ?  In  relation 
to  acts  of  Lombards  and  Gepidse  in  Pannonia,  much 
what  the  evidence  of  the  Romans  of  Lutetia  would 
have  been  to  those  of  the  Angles  in  Britain. 

I  do  not  however  find  it  necessary  to  go  far  into  the 
criticism  of  the  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Lom- 
bards during  their  occupancy  of  Pannonia  and  Illyri- 
cum,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  said  concerning 
them,  in  any  of  the  notices  of  the  sixth  century,  which 
is  incompatible  with  an  Angle  origin.  For  all  that 
occurs  in  the  notices  of  the  reigns  of  Audouin  and 
Alboin,  their  Lombard  subjects  may  have  been  as 
English  as  the  subjects  of  Athelstan  or  Alfred.  At 
the  same  time,  they  may  Just  as  easily  have  been  Ba- 
varian, Goth,  Burgundian,  or  aught  else. 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  pre-historic  period, 
to  the  details  of  their  origin  and  migrations,  that  the 
text  of  the  chief  authority  opposes  the  present  doc- 
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trine — the  chief  authority  being  the  writer  so  lately- 
mentioned,  Paul  Warnefrid,  or  Paul  the  Deacon.  Now 
just  as  the  Lombards  are  know^n  to  the  student  through 
Paul  Warnefrid,  Paul  Warnefrid  is  known  to  the  ge- 
neral reader  through  Gibbon,  in  whose  account  the  ro- 
mantic portion  of  the  history  of  Audouin  and  Alboin 
stands  prominent.  And  equally  prominent  stand  the 
pre-historic  details  of  their  history.  With  all  his  scep- 
ticism, Gibbon  put  the  antiquarian  or  ethnological 
narrative  of  Warnefrid  respecting  the  Lombards,  on 
the  same  level  as  that  of  a  similar  historian,  Jornan- 
des,  concerning  the  Goths — putting  both  too  high. 
He  puts,  also,  too  high  a  value  upon  the  vague  opi- 
nions then  in  fashion  respecting  the  Northern  Hive, 
the  officina  gentium,  and  such  other  things  equally 
metaphorical,  by  which  learned  Germans  and  pa- 
triotic Scandinavians  have  expressed  their  high  and 
patriotic  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  supposed 
ancestors  on  either  side  of  the  Baltic.  He  put,  too, 
the  carmina  antiqua  —  whether  of  Tacitus  or  Egin- 
hard — at  more  than  their  worth  as  historical  records. 
What  they  were  in  reality  no  one  knows.  We  know, 
however,  something  of  their  congeners,  the  fragmen- 
tary pieces  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  Skaldic 
fragments,  the  fuller  poems  of  the  elder  Edda,  the 
long  poem  Beowulf.  We  know  what  these  are,  and 
we  know  that  they  are  of  very  little  historical  value, 
and,  in  many  cases,  of  very  moderate  antiquity.  The 
contemporaries  however  of  Gibbon  had  every  reason 
for  putting  them  at  a  higher  value  than  the  investiga- 
tors of  the  present  time  allow  them;  though  with  many 
of  these  they  stand  high 

The  work,  then,  of  Warnefrid  gains  by  being  seen 
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through  the  medium  of  Gibbon.  In  its  own  proper 
form  it  begins  with  a  piece  of  speculation  upon  the 
effect  of  chmate,  embodied  in  the  statement  that  the 
north,  from  its  wholesome  cold,  is  better  fitted  for  the 
propagation  of  nations  than  the  south.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  so  many  come  from  the  Arctic  axis.  Nor 
is  it  unfit  to  call  the  country  from  the  West  to  the 
Tanais  by  the  general  name  of  Germania,  although  dif- 
ferent districts  bear  different  names.  From  this  Ger- 
mania have  hosts  and  hosts  of  conquerors  proceeded, 
some  to  ravage  Asia,  more  to  vex  Europe.  Bear  wit- 
ness to  this  the  ruined  cities  of  Illyricum  and  Gaul. 
Bear  witness  too  the  terrible  names  of  Vandal,  Rugian, 
Herulian,  and  Turcilmg—dW  names  from  Germany. 

In  like  manner  did  the  nation  of  the  Vinili,  i.  e. 
Langobards,  derive  their  origin  from  Germany.  They 
came  from  an  island  named  Scandinavia,  an  island 
mentioned  by  Plinius  in  his  books  De  Natura  Rerum. 
This,  as  those  who  have  traversed  it  tell  me,  is  not  so 
much  an  island  as  a  country  washed  by  the  sea.  The 
population  waxed  fast  upon  it— so  fast  that  the  land 
would  not  hold  it,  and  it  became  necessary  to  divide  it 
into  three  divisions,  and  to  cast  lots  which  of  the  three 
should  leave  the  land  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere. 
The  lot  fell  upon  the  part  over  which  Ibor  and  Ayo, 
sons  of  a  wise  mother  named  Ganibara,  were  captains. 

Whilst  writing  about  Germany,  I  will  relate  a  miracle. 
In  a  cave  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  by  the  sea- 
side, seven  men  fell  asleep,  A  long  time  afterwards 
they  awoke,  and  their  clothes  were  all  as  fresh  as  ever. 
A  man  who  would  lay  hands  on  them  had  his  arm 
withered. 

The  Scritobini  live  near  Germany.     They  dress  in 
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skins,  and  are  named  from  a  kind  of  skate  upon  which 
they  pass  over  the  snow  and  hunt  beasts.  The  sun  is 
seen  at  midnight  in  the  country  of  these  Scritobini. 

On  the  west  of  the  same  is  a  vast  whirlpool,  of 
which  we  may  well  say, — 

"Dextrum  Scylla,  latus,"  etc. 
Then  follows  an  episode  on  whirlpools,  followed  by  a 
continuation  of  the  story  of  Ibor  and  Ayo,  under  whom 
the  Vinili  leave  Scandinavia  and  march  into  a  region 
called  Scoringa.  Near  Scoringa  reigned  Ambri  and 
Assi,  chiefs  of  the  Vandals.  Ambri  and  Assi  were  fa- 
mous warriors,  who  had  conquered  the  country  round- 
about. So  they  sent  a  message  to  Ibor  and  Ayo  de- 
manding tribute.  Ibor  and  Ayo  consult  their  mother 
Gambara,  and  send  back  word  to  Ambri  and  Assi  that, 
though  few  in  number,  they  will  sooner  fight  than  pay. 

Then  follows  a  tale  which  our  Deacon  laughs  at  and 
relates.  The  Vandals  pray  to  Wodan  for  victory,  who 
answers  that  he  intends  to  give  it  to  the  army  which 
first  should  meet  his  eyes  on  the  morrow  morning. 
Meanwhile  Gambara,  on  behalf  of  the  Vinih,  makes  a 
similar  prayer  to  Frea,  the  wife  of  Vodan.  Frea's  ad- 
vice is  this  :  "  Let  the  women  of  the  Vinili  undo  their 
"  hair,  and  bring  it  under  their  chins  so  that  it  shall  look 
"  like  a  beard.  Then  let  them  get  up,  the  first  thing  in 
"  the  morning,  and  place  themselves  in  sight  of  Vodan, 
"  who  will  look  out  of  his  window  towards  the  east 
"  when  the  sun  is  rising."  So  said,  so  done.  Vodan 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  cried,  "  Who  are  these 
Longbeards  ?"  To  which  Frea  replied,  "The  people 
to  whom  you  have  given  a  name,  and  who  are,  there- 
fore, to  win  today's  battle."  So  runs  the  tale,  which 
is  ridiculous,  inasmuch  as  Victory  is  not  given  to  the 
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power  of  men,  but  is  granted  from  Heaven.  It  is  only- 
certain  that  the  Vinili  took  the  name  of  Lombards 
from  the  length  of  their  beards ;  for,  in  their  language, 
lang  means  long,  and  hart  means  harha.  Wodari,  who 
with  the  addition  of  a  letter  is  Giuodan,  is  the  same 
as  the  Roman  Mercury.  He  is  worshiped  by  all  the 
nations  of  Germany  as  a  god.  He  did  not,  however, 
live  at  the  time  of  Ibor  and  Ayo,  but  long  before.  Be- 
sides, they  came  from  Greece,  not  Germany. 

The  Winili,  then,  who  are  also  the  Lombards,  won 
the  battle,  and  remained  in  Scoringa  until  a  famine 
forced  them  to  leave  it. 

They  left  it  to  go  towards  Mauringa,  when  the  As- 
sipitti,  in  greater  numbers,  opposed  them.  In  danger 
of  being  worsted,  they  invented  the  tale  of  the  Dog- 
heads.  They  said  that  they  had  amongst  them  men 
with  dogs'  heads  {cynocephalos,  id  est,  canini  capitis  ho- 
mines) who  lived  on  human  blood.  This  frightened 
the  Assipitti. 

The  Assipitti,  however,  had  a  great  champion,  who 
challenged  the  best  man  of  the  Langobardi.  A  slave 
accepted  the  challenge  and  conquered.  So  he  took 
his  freedom,  and  the  army  passed  to  Mauringa. 

In  Mauringa  they  strengthened  their  numbers  by  giv- 
ing freedom  to  a  number  of  slaves,  whom  they  eman- 
cipated by  means  of  an  arrow  and  certain  formular 
words;  '''more  solito,  per  sagittam, immurmurantes  nihi- 
"  lominus,  oh  rei  jirmitatem,  qucedam  patria  verha.'' 

From  Mauringa  to  Golanda,  where  they  sojourned  a 
little  while. 

From  Golanda  to  Anthaib,  Banthaib,  and  Vurgon- 
haib — "  qu(E  nos  arbitrari  possumus  esse  vocabula  pago- 
rum,  seu  quorumcunque  locorum." 
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When  Ibor  and  Ayo  died,  they  no  longer  chose  to 
be  ruled  by  captains  (duces),  but,  like  other  nations, 
took  to  themselves  a  king — Agelmund,  the  son  of  Ayo, 
of  the  noble  line  of  the  Gunings,  who,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  elders,  ruled  thirty-three  years. 

"  At  this  time"  (I  am  now  translating  literally)  "  a 

"  certain  harlot  gave  birth  to  seven  little  boys  at  once, 

'*  but,  more  savage  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  threw 

**  them  into  a  pond  to  die.     Should  any  one  think  this 

*'  impossible,  he  has  only  to  read  the  histories  of  the 

"  ancients,  where  he  will  find  that  not  only  have  seven 

*'  infants  been  born  at  a  birth,  but  even  nine.     It  is 

"  in  ^gypt  where  this  happens  the  oftenest.     So  it 

"  chanced  that  King  Agelmund,  as  he  was  journeying, 

"  came  to  the  pond,  and  having  stayed  his  horse,  saw 

*'  the  seven  poor  little  infants  at  the  bottom  of  it.  And 

"  when  he  stirred  them  up  with  his  spear,  one  of  them 

**  took  hold  of  it.   The  king  w^ondered  at  this,  thought 

"  deeply  about  it,  and  prophesied  that  the  child  would 

"  become  a  great  man.    So  he  lifted  him  out,  and  gave 

*'  him  to  a  nurse,  and  had  him  reared.     He  gave  him, 

*'  also,  the  name  of  Lamissio,  because,  in  his  language, 

**  lama  means  a  fishpond.  When  the  child  grew  up,  he 

"  became  the  strongest  warrior  of  the  realm,  and,  after 

"  the  death  of  Agelmund,  held  the  reins  of  power.    It 

"  is  reported  that  when  the  Lombards  were  on  their 

"  march,  they  reached  the  bank  of  a  river,  which  the 

•'  Amazons    forbade   them   to  pass.     Lamissio,  how- 

**  ever,  swam   against  the    strongest  of   them,  killed 

"  her,  crossed  the  river,  and  gained  great  glory  for  the 

"  Longobards.     For  it  had  been  settled    beforehand 

"  that  if  the  Amazons  won,  the  Longobards  were  to  go 

"  back,  whereas  if  she  was  beaten,  they  were  to  pass 
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'  onwards.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  is  untrue : 
'  because  every  one  who  has  read  the  histories  of  the 
'  ancients  is  aware  that  long  before  the  time  of  these 
'  things,  the  whole  nation  of  the  Amazons  was  de- 
'  stroyed ;  unless,  indeed,  we  believe  that,  considering 
'  the  ignorance  of  the  historians  in  respect  to  the  place 
'  where  these  deeds  were  done,  we  may  suppose  that 
'  some  of  the  race  survived  even  to  the  times  under 
'  notice.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  that 
'  even  now  there  are  to  be  found,  in  the  innermost 
'  parts  of  Germany,  a  nation  of  women." 

They  pass,  then,  the  river,  and  come  to  a  land  where 
ease  engenders  sloth,  and  where,  having  neglected  to 
set  a  guard,  they  are  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians,  who 
kill  Agelmund,  and  lead  his  daughter  captive. 

Lamissio  leads  them  to  revenge.  The  Bulgarians, 
however,  are  the  conquerors,  and  the  Longobards  turn 
their  backs.  Lamissio  first  makes  a  speech  ;  then  frees 
a  number  of  slaves.     The  Bulgarians  are  beaten. 

Lamissio  dies  and  Lethu  succeeds.  He  reigns  forty 
years,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Hildehoc,  who  is 
succeeded  by  Gudehoc. 

The  analysis  of  this  narrative  gives  us  a  measure  of 
Warnefrid's  archaeology,  which  is  simply  that  of  his 
age  and  country.  His  geograj^hy  is  lax.  Pliny  was, 
perhaps,  his  best  authority.  Tacitus  he  seems  not  to 
have  read :  though  from  the  prominence  given  to  the 
smallness  of  the  Lombard  host,  a  faint  echo  of  the 
"  Langobardos  paucitas  nohilitaf  may  have  reached 
him.  The  Scandinavian  hypothesis  (as  we  may,  per- 
haps, call  it)  closely  resembles,  both  in  details  and 
style,  that  of  Jornandes,  who  has  his  "  Scanzia  insula," 
mentioned  by  "  Ptolemy,''  his  midnight  sun,  and  his 
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Crefennce — the  analogues  of  the  Scritobini ;  these  being 
the  Scrithifenni  of  PHny.  These  are  the  Laps  (called 
by  the  Norwegians  Fins),  who,  even  now%  are  the  most 
skilful  runners  on  the  skide  (pronounce  shee)  or  snow- 
skate.  The  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  we  should  have 
thought  had  been  known  to  our  author  in  a  more  au- 
thentic form.  He  gives  it,  however,  to  Germany ; 
and,  so  doing,  lets  us  measure  his  ignorance  of  even 
ecclesiastical  legends.  The  whirlpool  is,  probably,  the 
Maelstrom.  Wodan  is  the  English  Woden.  The  fact 
however  of  a  German,  like  Warnefrid,  deriving  him 
from  Greece,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  rationalizing  habits  of  the  logograph  had  re- 
placed the  simple  superstition  of  the  Pagan.  The  no- 
tice of  the  Amazons  is  curious.  We  find  it,  with  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  details,  in  Jornandes.  We 
find  a  land  of  Amazons  in  more  than  one  writer  upon 
Germany.  The  origin  of  this  has  long  been  before  the 
world.  The  classical  accounts  may  have  something  to 
do  with*  it.  The  better  explanation,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  text  of  Tacitus,  illustrated  by  a  gloss 
from  the  languages  of  Sweden  and  Finland  as  spoken 
at  the  present  time. 

Tacitus,  in  his  notices  of  the  population  of  the  ex- 
treme North,  writes  : — "  Suionibus  Sitonum  gentes 
"  continuantur.  Csetera  similes  uno  differunt  quod 
"fwmina  dominatur.  In  tantum  non  modo  a  liber- 
"  tate,  sed  etiam  a  servitute  degenerant.  Hie  Sueviae 
"  finis."  (German.  45.)  Now  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Finland,  a  district  to  which  the 
text  of  Tacitus  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  apply, 
and  which  lies  along  the  northern  half  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  call  themselves  Kainu-laiset.     The  two  last 
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syllables  of  which  name  are  inflectional,  the  root  be- 
ing Kain.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Swedes  and  Norwe- 
gians this  becomes  Qvan.  Nor  is  the  name  new.  The 
Anglo-Saxons,  in  all  probability  having  taken  the 
names  from  the  Scandinavians,  wrote  Cwcenas,  and 
CwcBnaland, — both  words  being  found  in  Alfred.  Now, 
with  our  own  words  queen  and  quean,  and  with  the 
Swedish  quinna,  meaning  woman,  such  informants  of 
Tacitus,  as  using  the  German  language,  might  speak 
of  the  Sitonian  (or  Qvaen)  country  as  a  Queenland,  may 
easily  have  been  supposed  to  have  spoken  of  a  country 
governed  by  a  Queen,  a  country  in  which  fcsmina  domi- 
natur.  Hence,  the  statement  in  the  text  of  the  Ger- 
mania.  I  cannot  say  to  whose  well-exercised  ingenuity 
this  explanation  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  passage  is 
due.  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  every  appearance  of 
being  the  true  one.  The  error  which  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  only  possible  or  probable,  actually  oc- 
curs in  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  writes:  "  Gothi  habi- 
"  tant  usque  ad  Bircam,  postea  longis  terrarum  spatiis 
"  regnant  Sveones  usque  ad  terrain  fwminarum''  (i.  e. 
Cwanland).  Again,  "  Et  hsec  quidem  insula  terrcB 
'^  foeminarum  proxima  narratur." 

All  this,  however,  carries  no  further  than  a  Land  of 
Queans.  We  have  yet  to  see  our  way  to  the  blunder 
that  gives  us  a  Land  of  Amazons.  The  author  just 
quoted  supplies  it.  "  Circa  hsec  litora — ferunt  esse 
"  Amazonas,  quod  nunc  terra  foeminarmn  dicitur,  quas 
"  aquae  gustu  aliqui  dicunt  concipere.  .  .  .  Hse,  simul 
"  viventes,  spernunt  consortia  virorum,  quos  etiam,  si 
"  advenerint,  a  se  viriliter  repellunt." 

I  have  used  the  term  Scandinavian  Hypothesis,  in 
speaking  of  the  passages  wherein  the  Lombards  are  de- 
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duced  from  Scandinavia.     It  is  a  term  which,  doubt- 
less, savours  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  systems, 
and  its  scientific  nomenclature.    I  think,  however,  that 
it  is  justifiable.     In  his  way,  Warnefrid  was  as  much 
of  an  ethnologist  as  the  present  writer.     He  had  his 
speculations,  such  as  they  were,  and  his  book-learning, 
such  as  it  was.     This  latter  made  him  acquainted  with 
Jornandes,  in  whose  hands  Scandinavia,  as  the  officina 
gentium,  took  great  prominence  ;  and  in  whose  pages 
we  may  not  only  find  what  we  have  called  the  Scan- 
dinavian hypothesis,  but  arrive  at  a  plausible  account 
of  its  origin.     Jornandes,  an  Ostrogoth  by  birth,  and 
Bishop  of  Ravenna,  about  a.d.  530,  writes  a  work  Be 
Behus  Geticis, — things  Getic  means  things  Gothic.  Like 
Warnefrid,  he  alludes  to  the  ancient  poems  of  his  na- 
tion,  poems  to  w^hich  the  term  priscus  applies,  poems 
which  give  in  an  almost  historical  manner  (Jiistorico  pene 
ritu)  its  antiquities.     Besides  which,  he  quotes  Abla- 
vius,  an  accurate  describer  of  the  nation  of  the  Goths^ 
and  the  author  of  a  very  true  history.     Josephus,  too, 
he  mentions ;  only,  however,  to  wonder  at  his  silence 
concerning  the  Goths.     Now  wTiters  upon  the  origines 
of  a  German  population  who  refer  to  Josephus,  are 
more  or  less  men  of  learning  and  speculation ;  and  of 
such  was  Jornandes. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  court  of  Theodoric  lived  a  Scan- 
dinavian ex-king,  whom  Jornandes  calls  Rodulf,  but 
who  was,  probably,  in  his  native  Norse,  Rolf,  and  who 
exercised  dominion  over  the  Grannii,  Aganziae,  Unixse, 
Ethebrugi,  and  Arochiranni,  but  who,  "  contempto  pro- 
pria regno,  ad  Theodorici,  Gothorum  regis,  gremium 
convolavit,  et  ut  desideravit,  invenit.'"  Now  what  more 
likelv  than  for  this  Rodulf  to  have  been  the  man  who  told 
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the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy  that  there  were,  also,  Ostrogoths 
in  Scandinavia.  He  might  also  have  told  them  that 
there  were  Westrogoths  as  well,  as  well  as  east  and 
west  Gothland,  and  an  island  of  that  name  as  well. 
Be  this  as  it  may — some  one  informed  Jornandes  that 
there  were  in  Scanzia,  "  Osirogothce,  Raumaricse, 
Raugnaricae,"  etc., — a  fact,  out  of  which,  the  Scandi- 
navian origin  of  the  Goths  of  Italy  would,  almost  spon- 
taneously, develope  itself,  in  the  mind  of  writers  like 
Jornandes.  With  this  hypothesis,  I  hold  that  his 
book  was  written  ;  and  I  also  hold  that  Warngfrid,  a 
later  writer  on  a  cognate  subject,  was  familiar  with  his 
work,  and  also  that  he  adopted  his  view.  At  any  rate, 
something  which  may  not  inconveniently  be  called  the 
Scandinavian  Hypothesis,  was  afloat  during  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  centuries.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
was  held  eo  nomine,  or  that  its  advocates  were  con- 
scious of  its  advocacy.  I  imagine  it  was  something  to 
which  they  gave  an  otiose  and  uncritical  belief ;  much 
in  the  same  way  that  the  writers  of  the  present  time 
give  an  otiose  and  uncritical  belief  to  the  Fin  Hypothe- 
sis, and  to  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  (so-called)  Indo- 
European  populations,  to  the  Pelasgic  migrations,  and 
the  like. 

Such,  then,  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  evidence  of  Warnefrid  to  the  early 
ethnology  of  the  Langobards  is  any  but  so  conclusive  ; 
reasons  which  must  be  laid  before  the  reader  before  he 
is  asked  to  set  aside  what  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
treating  as  history,  and  to  give  up  testimony  for  in- 
ference. 

Paul  Warnefrid,  Deacon  of  Friuli,  whether  learned 
or    unlearned,    wrote   long   after  the   time  of  which 
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he  treats,  wrote  without  means  of  knowing  what  he 
wrote  about,  and  wrote  (either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously) under  a  hypothesis.  For  the  times  near 
his  own  he  is  valuable.  It  is  for  the  times  of  the 
Longobards  during  their  occupancy  of  Pannonia,  the 
Langobards  of  a  field  far  beyond  the  vision  of  any  one 
of  the  ninth  century,  the  Langobards  of  a  Pagan  and 
an  unlettered  age,  that  his  authority  is  proclaimed  ex- 
ceptionable. 

The  value  of  Warnefrid  as  an  authority  is  one  of  our 
preliminaries.    Another  connects  itself  with  the  name. 

In  the  first  place  Langobard,  although,  for  most  pur- 
poses, a  proper  name,  is  in  reality  a  common  one — a 
word  like  Flathead  in  America,  or  Highlander  in  English. 
Each  of  these  names  is  not  only  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  more  populations  than  one,  but  is  actually  ap- 
plied. There  may  be  Highlanders  wherever  there  are 
Highlands.  They  may  be  Flatheads  wherever  the 
practice  of  depressing  the  frontal  bones  prevails.  And 
this  is  what  we  find.  There  are  Highlanders  out  of 
Scotland ;  and  there  are  Flatheads  in  more  parts  of 
America  than  one.  In  like  manner,  wherever  there  is 
a  March  there  may  be  Marchmen,  or  Marcomanni;  and, 
in  many  Marches,  the  name  is  absolutely  to  be  found. 
No  matter  then  what  bard  means.  Whether  it  signify 
a  beard,  or  whether  it  signify  a  halbert,  it  is  transpa- 
rently clear  that  wherever  either  beards  or  halberds  are 
remarkable  for  their  length,  the  name  Langobard  (pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  there  be  in  the  vicinity  a  popu- 
lation in  whose  language  the  terms  are  significant)  is 
possible. 

The  same  name,  then,  may  apply  to  different  popu- 
lations, and  vice  versa. 
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Different  names  (not  to  say  different  modifications  of 
the  same  name)  may  apply  to  the  same  population. 

Some  one  certainly  called  the  Lombards  Langobards. 
That  some  one  else,  however,  may  have  named  them 
differently,  is  evident. 

Again,  the  name  is  compound.  Hence,  it  has  two 
parts,  even  as  a  knife  has  two  parts — its  blade  and  its 
handle.  What,  however,  if  the  blade  take  a  new 
handle,  and  then,  after  a  while,  the  original  handle 
take  a  new  blade  ?  We  all  know  that  this  is  an  old 
illustration.  It  is  useful  nevertheless.  Now,  in  the 
'  Traveller's  Song :' 

"  Sceaf  rule  the  Longheards  "  (line  64). 

A  few  lines  further,  however,  we  hear^of — 

"  The  glory  of  the  Hed^o-heards  "  (line  98). 

And,  later  still,  of — 

"  The  Hrons 
And  the  Hedpo-reams." 

The  name,  then,  has  undergone  exammation — as  far, 
at  least,  as  its  form  goes.  And  it  may  now  be  asked 
what  it  gives  us.  Simply  the  fact  (according  to  the 
correct  interpretation,  and  that  open  to  an  exception 
— though  not  material  to  the  main  question — which 
will  be  noticed  before  we  conclude)  of  a  German  gloss, 
current  in  such  parts  of  Germany  from  which  it  might 
find  its"*way  to  Rome.  What  it  meant  is  doubtful — 
but,  fortunately,  not  very  important.  Something  with 
something  long  was  intended,  and  whether  that  were 
beards  or  halberds  is  of  slight  consequence. 

The  form  of  the  name  is  one  thing.  Thisjs,  neces- 
sarily, German.  Its  origin  and  nativity  is  another. 
This  is,  by  no  means,  necessarily  German.     The  evi- 
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dence  that  it  was  a  native,  or  even  a  German  name  at 
all,  in  its  origin,  is  nil.  The  men  whom  their  neigh- 
bours called  Langobards  may  have  called  themselves 
by  some  other  denomination,  just  as  the  men  whom 
we,  in  England,  call  Germans,  call  themselves  Deutsche. 
Instances,  illustrative  of  this  difference,  may  be  multi- 
plied to  any  necessary  extent.  The  name  Longobard, 
then,  may  or  may  not  have  been  native.  The  Scotch 
Highlanders  are  just  the  men  in  whose  language  both 
the  term  land  and  the  term  high  are  impossible. 

These  two  preliminaries  being  disposed  of,  the  reason- 
ing runs  thus  : — with  one  exception,  all  the  facts  known 
concerning  the  Longobards,  w^here  they  have  any  eth- 
nological bearing  at  all,  are  in  favour  of  the  conquerors 
of  Italy  having,  at  one  period  of  their  history,  been 
closely  allied  to  the  conquerors  of  England.  Why, 
then,  is  the  affinity  doubted  ?  Because  the  one  single 
exceptional  fact  is  so  important  as  to  outweigh  all  the 
others.  But  w4iat  if  its  importance  be  overvalued  ? 
Or  what  if  its  relevancy  be  impugned  ?  What,  in 
short,  if  the  exception  itself  be  exceptionable,  appa- 
rent rather  than  real  ?  In  such  a  case,  the  ordinary  pre- 
sumptions must  take  their  course.  They  may  be  very 
decided,  or  extremely  slight.  They  may  be  of  an  in- 
termediate character.  This  depends  on  the  special 
facts  of  the  case.  It  is  only  certain  that  whether  slight 
or  decided,  they  are  unopposed.  Little  as  they  may 
weigh,  or  there  is  nothing  in  the  opposite  scale. 

This  state  of  things  is,  by  no  means,  uncommon  in 
ethnological  criticism.  There  are  many  cases  where  a 
series  of  small  facts,  all  pointing  one  way,  are  neutra- 
lized by  some  single  fact  with  which  they  are  irrecon- 
cilable.    Shake  this,  and  a  new  doctrine  follows  as  a 
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matter  of  course.     Remove  an  artificial  dam,  and  the 
pent-up  waters  of  their  own  accord  find  their  level. 

It  is  all  but  needless  to  say  that  the  exception  alluded  to 
is  the  High  German  character  of  the  glosses  of  the  Lom- 
bard Laws,  combined  with  the  Low  German  character, 
in  the  way  of  language,  of  everything  Angle.     This  is 
the  opinion   of  Griaim,  the  opinion  of  others  second 
only  to  Grimm  in  authority.  It  is  manifest  that,  if  this 
view  be  true,  the  Lombards  must  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  the  Bavarians  and  Alemanni ; — a  class,  or  sub- 
class, from  which  the  Angles  and  their  more  immedi- 
ate congeners  are  eliminated.    To  combat  this  opinion, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  delivered  by  the  author, 
would  be  hopeless.     Equally  hopeless  the  attempt  to 
make  the  Angles  High  German.     In  neither  of  these 
alternatives  does  the  exception  lie.    The  exception  hes 
against  the  Longobard  character  of  the  laws  themselves. 
Was  the  language  of  the  men  who  perpetuated  the 
name  Lombard,  the  language  of  those  who  first  bore, 
and  originally  introduced   it  ?     Was   the  dynasty  of 
law- givers   the  dynasty  of  the  first  invaders?     That 
the  former  were  High  German  is  pretty  certain.     In 
respect  to  the  latter  there  is  no  such  certainty.     On 
the  contrary,  there  is  very  decided  evidence  to  a  change, 
the  details  of  which  now  come  under  notice. 

The  name  of  the  first  king  of  the  Lombards  is 
Audouin.  Word  for  word,  this  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Eadwine,  the  EngUsh  Edwin,  In  other  words  Audouin 
is  an  English  name. 

The  name  of  the  second  king  of  the  Lombards,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Audouin,  or  Eadwine,  is  Alboin, 
or  iElfwine,  another  English  name. 

That  this  is  not  guesswork  may  be  seen  from  the 
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following  extract  from  the  well-known  Anglo-Saxon 
poem  called  The  Traveller's  Song : — 

"  Swjlce  ic  waes  on  Eatule, 
Mid  J^lfwine, 
Se  haefde  mon-cynnes, 
Mine  gefraege, 
Leohteste  hand 
Lofes  t  wyrcenne  ; 
Heortan  un-hneaweste, 
Hringa  ge-dales, 
Beorhtra  beaga. 
Beam  Eadwines  "  (lines  139-148). 

In  English  (Thorpe's  translation). 

"  Also  I  was  in  Italy 
With  iElfwine, 
Who  had,  of  all  mankind, 
To  my  knowledge. 
The  lightest  hand. 
Praise  to  effect ; 
The  amplest  heart 
In  the  distribution  of  rings, 
Of  bright  bracelets. 
The  child  of  Eadwine"  (lines  139-148). 

The  name  of  the  third  king  of  the  Lombards  is 
Clepho.  Word  for  word,  this  seems  to  be  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Clapa ;  a  name  not  royal,  but,  by  no  means,  un- 
common. More  than  once  Clapa  has  been  treated  as 
the  founder  of  Clapham,  i.e.  the  man  who  made  it  his 
own.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  is  pre-eminently 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Autharis  may  or  may  not  be  Edgar,  word  for  word. 
I  do  not,  however,  press  the  identity.  It  is  enough  to 
state  that  Autharis  is  the  son  of  Clepho ;  just  as  an 
Edgar  in  England  might  have  been  the  son  of  a  Clapa  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Autharis  a  great  change  sets  in. 

2  g2 
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Clepho  succeeded  Alboin,  being  elected  at  Pavia ; 
but  before  he  has  reigned  a  year  and  a  half,  Clepho  is 
murdered,  Autharis  being  a  minor.  Italy  now  suffers 
from  the  misrule  of  a  regency,  is  divided,  and  op- 
pressed by  a  ducal  aristocracy  of  thirty  tyrants. 

The  date  of  Clepho's  death  is  a.d.  573.  I  give 
this  as  I  find  it  in  Gibbon.  I  also  note  this,  he  quotes 
no  authority  earlier  than  Warnefrid.  For  these  times, 
however,  Warnefrid  is,  at  best,  but  a  moderate  autho- 
rity. He  is  much  better  than  he  was  for  the  absolutely 
prehistoric  period,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  dawning  of 
native  literature.  Nevertheless,  he  is  anything  but 
conclusive.  "^I'lie  reign  of  Autharis  is  earlier  than  any 
Lombard  coin,  any  Lombard  inscription,  any  Lom- 
bard Law.  That  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  germs  of 
an  imperfect  Christianity  and  its  concomitant  litera- 
ture is  true.  Still,  the  age  is  of  the  darkest ;  so  dark 
that  great  changes  may  take  place  without  being  either 
recorded  or  transmitted,  in  their  integrity,  to  posterity. 
Of  the  details,  then,  of  the  reign  of  Autharis,  we  know 
but  little.  The  little,  however,  that  we  do  know,  is 
more  in  favour  of  our  doctrine  than  against  it. 

"  If  you  are  incapable  of  delivering  us  from  the 
"  swords  of  the  Lombards,  save  us,  at  least,  from  the 
"  calamity  of  famine?'  This  is  the  language  that 
reached  Tiberius,  then  on  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple, from  Rome.  He  sends  some  corn.  Meanwhile 
the  Lombards  press  forwards.  They  are  repulsed  from 
Rome — but  only  for  awhile.  Tiberius  is  again  in- 
voked. "  Either  bribe  them  off,  or  call  in  the  king  of 
"  the  Franks,"  is  his  advice.  King  Childebert,  the 
grandson  of  Clovis,  is  called  in — the  first  Merovingian 
who  descended  the  Alps.     Autharis  resists  him  ;   for 
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the  first  time  successfully  ;  for  the  second  time  suc- 
cessfully ;  for  the  third  time  with  partial  success. 
Autharis  retires.  But  he  afterwards  rallies.  "At  the 
"  foot  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps  he  subdued  the  resistance, 
"  and  rifled  the  hidden  treasures  of  a  sequestered  island 
*'  in  the  Lake  of  Como.  At  the  extreme  point  of 
"  Calabria  he  touched  with  his  spear  a  column  on  the 
"  seashore  of  Rhegium,  proclaiming  that  ancient  land- 
"  mark  to  stand  the  immovable  boundary  of  his  king- 
"dom"  (Gibbon,  ch.  45). 

I  follow  Gibbon,  taking  his  facts  in  his  words.  This 
puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  adapt  my  statements  to  my 
hypothesis.  Two  portions  of  his  narrative  demand  at- 
tention. After  asking  how  it  was  that  the  language 
wdiich  the  Lombards  brought  with  them,  failed  to  take 
the  prominence  in  Italy  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  took 
in  Britain,  he  writes  : — "A  numerous  army  constitutes, 
"  but  a  small  nation,  and  the  powers  of  the  Lombards 
"  were  soon  diminished  by  the  retreat  of  20,000  Saxons, 
"  who  scorned  a  dependent  situation,  and  returned, 
"  after  many  bold  and  perilous  adventures,  to  their  na- 
"  tive  country." 

Who  are  these  Saxons  ?  In  my  mind  they  are  less 
the  allies  of  the  Lombards  than  the  actual  Lombards 
themselves — the  English  Lombards,  so  to  say.  Let 
us  call  their  retreat  the  Saxon  Secession,  and  proceed 
to  the  change  of  dynasty. 

Audouin  and  Alboin  are  father  and  son,  the  names 
being  English.  Clepho  and  Autharis  are  also  father  and 
son,  the  names  being  Angliform,  i.  e.  probably  English. 
Clepho  has  every  appearance  of  having  belonged  to  the 
same  division  of  the  Lombard  invaders  (supposing  the 
invading  army  to  have  consisted  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
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ments)  with  Alboin.  This  gives  us  the  four  kings  of 
the  Anghform  hne.  But  it  ends  with  Autharis,  who 
marries  Theudehnda,  the  daughter  of  Garibaldi,  the 
king  of  Bavaria.  A  year  after  his  marriage  he  dies — 
"  but  the  virtues  of  Theudehnda  had  endeared  her  to 
"  the  nation,  and  she  was  permitted  to  bestow,  with 
"  her  hand,  the  sceptre  of  the  Itahan  kingdom"  (Gibbon, 
ch.  45).  The  king  who  thus  gains  the  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy  is  Rother,  succeeded  by  Grimoald,  succeeded  by 
Luitprand,  succeeded  by  Rachis,  succeeded  by  Aistulf, 
all  bearing  names  other  than  either  Angle  or  Angli- 
form.  No  wonder — the  line  had  changed.  But  with 
this  change  comes  the  only  fact  which  favours  the  no- 
tion that  the  Longobards  were  High  German,  viz. 
the  High  German  character  of  the  glosses  on  the  Lom- 
bards Laws.  But  there  are  no  Lombards  Laws  at  all 
until  the  reign  of  Rother,  i.  e.  until  after  the  Saxon 
Secession,  and  until  after  the  change  of  dynasty. 

I  submit,  then,  that  the  necessity  engendered  by 
the  glosses  of  the  Lombard  Laws  to  connect  the  Lon- 
gobards with  the  Bavarians  and  Alemanni,  is  recon- 
cilable with  the  necessity  created  by  the  other  elements 
of  their  history,  for  making  them  Angle  or  Angliform. 
The  change  of  dynasty  (not  hypothetical  but  histori- 
cal) and  the  Saxon  Secession  (also  historical)  are  surely 
sufficient  for  this. 

I  now  notice  what  may  be  called  the  original  facts 
of  the  case — the  facts  connected  with  the  unequivocal 
Lombards — or  the  Lombards  of  the  first  dynasty. 

Upon  the  points  wherein  the  Lombard  Laws  coin- 
cide with  the  Angle,  I  say  nothing.  They  have  been 
already  noticed  by  others.  As  little  do  I  say  about 
the  story  of  Sceaf,  a  legend  common  to  Angles  and 
Longobards,  which  has  also  commanded  attention. 
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The  more  we  go  into  the  details  of  the  Secession, 
the  more  we  make  the  Lombards  Saxon.     Gibbon  is 
not  the  only  author  who  uses  the  word.    Neither  does 
he  rely  on  a  single  authority.     Neither  is  the  term  a 
vague  one.     As  far  as  a  negative   statement  may  be 
hazarded,  it  may  be  said  that  no  German  was  ever 
called  a  Saxon,  either  by  himself  or  others,  unless  he 
belonged,  to  the  same  division  as  the  Angles  and  the 
Frisians.     To  a  Goth,  an  Alemann,  or  a  Bavarian,  the 
application  of  the  term  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  it  would  be  only  under  most  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  a  Hessian,  a  Thuringian,  or  a  Frank  could 
be  designated  by  it.     He  might,  however,  be  so  called 
when  an  intruder  into  the  Saxon  area.     As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  currency  of  the  word  was  Frank, 
i.  e.  it  was  the  Franks  who  most  especially  used  and 
diffused  it;    whereas    its   application    was    Angle  and 
Frisian,  i.e.  it  was  the  Frisians  and  Angles  who  were 
most  especially  denoted    by  it.      Roughly    speaking, 
everything  to  the  north  of  Paderborn,  that  was  neither 
Slavonic  nor  Danish,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Franks 
Saxon ;  and  it  was  between  the  Franks,  the  Hessians, 
and  Thuringians   of  the  south,   and  the  Angles   and 
Frisians  to  the  north,  that  the  contrast  between  Saxon 
and   non-Saxon   was   most  especially  drawn.      What 
was  Saxon  in  the  eyes  of  the  Franks,  was  Saxon  over 
the  rest  of  Germany ;  neither  was  anything  Saxon  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Franks  which  was  not  either  Frisian 
or  Saxon  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word.     So 
much  for  the  term  Saxon  having  been  anything  but 
vague.     Why  should  it  have  been  so  ?     No  one  knew 
what    Saxon   meant  better   than  the  Frank.   The  two 
names   were   antagonistic.     The   difference  of  dialect 
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was  the  difference  between  the  Piatt  Deutsch  in  its 
oldest  form,  and  the  English  in  its  oldest.  The 
Saxon  area  was  pagan  and  hostile.  It  was  destined 
to  become,  more  or  less,  Frank  in  the  course  of  time. 
In  the  reign,  however,  of  the  early  Lombard  kings,  no 
division  of  the  German  family  was  likely  to  be  called 
Saxon  unless  it  was,  at  least,  as  Angliform  as  the  Fri- 
sian. And  even  the  Frisians  and  the  Saxons  were 
often  separated. 

That  the  Lombards  of  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy  lay  with- 
in the  Saxon  portion  of  Germany  has  been  already 
seen.  The  notices  of  the  Saxons  of  the  Secession  in- 
dicate the  same  locality: — "Tempore  illo,  quo  Albo- 
"  inus  in  Italiam  ingressus  est,  Chlotacharius  et  Sigi- 
"  bertus  Suavos  et  alias  gentes  in  loco  illo  posuerunt" 
(Greg.  Tur.  v.  15).  The  words  loco  illo  mean  a  dis- 
trict of  the  Lower  Hartz,  which  the  Lombards  had 
evacuated.  Again  :  —  "  Chlotarius  et  Sigisbertus,  reges 
"  Francorum,  Suavos  aliasque  gentes  in  illis  locis,  de 
"  quibus  iidem  Saxones"  (i.  e.  the  Saxons  of  the  Lom- 
bard invasion  of  Italy)  "  exierant,  posuerunt"  (Paul. 
Diac.  26).  Again  : — "  Suevi  vero  Transbadani"  (i.  e. 
beyond  the  Bode),  "  illam  quam  incolunt  regionem 
"  eo  tempore  invaserunt,  quo  Saxones  cum  Longo- 
"  bardis  Italiam  adiere,  et  ideo  ahis  legibus  quam 
"  Saxones  utuntur"  (Witikend  of  Corby).  Again  : — 
"  Post  hsec  Saxones  qui  cum  Longobardis  in  Italiam 
"  venerant,  iterum  prorumpunt  in  Gallias  .  .  .  scilicet 
"  ut  a  Sigiberto  rege  collecti  in  loco,  unde  egressi 
*'  fuerunt,  stabilirentur.  ...  Hi  vero  ad  Sigibertum 
"  regem  transeuntes,  in  locum,  unde  prius  egressi 
"fuerunt,  stabiliti  sunt"  (Gregor.  Turon.  iv.  43). 
Zeuss,   from   whom    all    these    quotations  are  taken, 
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considers  that  Gregory  of  Tours  is  Warnefrid's  autho- 
rity ;  who,  certainly,  writes  doubtfully  about  the  Seces- 
sion : — "  Quantum  datur  intelligi,  noluerunt  Longo- 
"  bardorum  imperils  subjacere.  Sed  neque  lis  a 
"  Longobardis  permissum  est,  in  proprio  jure  subsis- 
"  tere,  ideoque  gestimantur  ad  suam  patriam  repe- 
"  tasse"  (iii.  6). 

That  these  Saxons  were  either  Angle  or  Angliform 
I  have  no  doubt.  As  little  do  I  doubt  that  they  spoke 
the  language  to  which  the  names  Audouin,  Alboin,  and 
Clapa  belonged.  Whether  they  were  actual  Longobards, 
or  members  of  a  closely  allied  division,  is  of  no  great 
importance.  It  is  enough  if  they  belonged  to  the  di- 
vision to  which  the  leaders  of  the  invasion  belon2:ed. 
Individually,  however,  I  think  that  Saxon  seceders 
were  the  true  and  original  Lombards. 

From  the  Saxon  Secession  to  the  times  of  Ptolemy, 
Tacitus,  and  Strabo,  the  evidence  of  each  and  all  these 
writers  is  to  connect  the  Longobards  with  the  Angles. 

Ptolemy  places  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  Suevi- 
Angli  {^ov7]i3oc  ol  "AyyeCkoi)  on  the  Middle  Elbe  the 
Aayyo^apSoi,  and  between  the  Chauci  Majores  and  the 
Suevi  the  AaKKofSapBoL.  Whatever  may  be  the  import 
of  the  difference  between  these  two  forms,  the  geogra- 
phical contact  of  the  Langobardi  is  with  the  Angli. 

Strabo  gives  no  such  teruiination  as  -^apS  at  all, 
though  he  gives  the  initials  Aayy-,  his  name  being 
Aayyoaapjoh.  This  may  or  may  not  mean  Lombard. 
If  it  do  not,  it  tells  neither  way.  If  it  do,  it  points  to  an 
Angle  affinity — the  Angle  character  of  the  Suevi  of  the 
Elbe,  suggested  by  the  text  of  Ptolemy,  being  borne 
in  mind.  Of  this  name  much  more  will  be  said  in  the 
sequel.      At  present  the  text  of  Strabo  is  sufficient : — 
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"  The  nation  of  the  Suevi  is  very  great.  It  reaches 
"  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  A  part  of  it  Hes  even 
"  beyond  the  Elbe,  viz.  the  Hermunduri,  and  the  Lan- 
"  gosargi.  These  last,  however,  have  been  driven 
"  across  the  river,  one  and  all." — Nvv  Be  koI  reXecos  eis 

T7]v  rrepacav  ovtoi  ye  eKTreirrvKaai  (^evyovres   (lib.  vn.). 

Velleius  writes :  "  Fracti  Langobardi,  gens  etiam  Ger- 
"  mana  feritate  ferocior ;  denique  .  .  .  usque  ad  flu- 
"  vium  Alboin  .  .  .  Romanus  cum  segnis  perductus 
"exercitus"   (lib.  ii.  106). 

The  practice  of  breaking  up  the  text  of  authors  into 
short  paragraphs,  though  not  without  its  advantages, 
for  the  purpose  of  quotation  or  reference,  has  its  cor- 
responding inconveniences.  It  interrupts  the  train  of 
thought,  and,  in  some  cases,  creates  artificial  disloca- 
tion of  context.  It  does  this  in  §§  38,  39,  and  40,  of 
the  '  Germania'  of  Tacitus — the  author  who  now  comes 
under  notice.  In  §  38  he  writes  : — "  Nunc  de  Suevis 
"  dicendum  est ;  quorum  non  una,  ut  Chaltorum  Tenc- 
*'  terorumve  gens  ;  majorem  enim  Germanise  partem 
"  obtinent,  propriis  adhuc  nationibus  nominibusque 
"  discreti,  quanquam  in  commune  Suevi  vocentur. — 
"  §  39.  Vetustissimos  se  nobilissimosque  Suevorum 
*' Semnones  memorant — centum  pagis  habitantur  : 
"  magnoque  corpore  efficitur  ut  se  Suevorum  caput 
"  credant. — ^  40.  Contra  Langobardos  paucitas  nobili- 
"  tat :  quod  plurimis  ac  valentissimis  nationibus  cincti, 
"  non  per  obsequium  sed  proehis  et  periclitando  tuti 
"  sunt.  Reudigni,  deinde,et  Aviones,et  Angli,et  Varini, 
"  et  Eudoses,  et  Suardones,  et  Niuthones,"  etc.  The 
connection  of  the  Semnones  and  Langobards  with  the 
Suevi  is  (I  think)  clear ;  and  I  would  not  say  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Tacitus  to  make  the  Reudigni, 
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etc.,  Suevi  also.  At  any  rate,  ^41  begins  thus  : — "  Et 
*'  hcec  pars  Suevorum  in  secretiora  Germanise  porrigitur. 
"  Proprior  (ut  quomodo  paullo  ante  Rhenum,  sic  nunc 
"  Danubium  sequar)  Hermundurorum  civitas,"  etc. 

Ptolemy  divides  the  Suevi  into  the  Suevi  Langobardi 
and  the  Suevi  AngU ;  stating  that  "  of  the  nations  of 
"  the  interior,  the  greatest  is  that  of  the  Suevi  Angli, 
*'  to  the  east  of  the  Langobardi"  [i.  e.  Suevi  Lango- 
bardi) "  and  extending  northwards  to  the  middle  course 
"  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  country  of  the  Suevi  Semna- 
"  nes,  etc."  Again: — "Between  the  Chauci  Majores 
"  and  the  Suevi,  the  Angrivarii,  then  the  Langobardi, 
"  below  which  the  Dulgunniii." 

As  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  name  occurs 
again,  we  may  pause  and  take  a  review  of  these  notices. 
Tacitus,  when  his  four  sections  are  taken  to,2;ether,  and 
when  his  text  is  compared  with  that  of  Strabo  and 
Velleius,  loses  what  little  appearance  he  may  elsewhere 
have  of  being  an  original  and  independent  authority. 
He  tells  us  what  we  find  in  Strabo  and  Paterculus, 
viz.  that  the  Lombards  were  reduced  in  numbers  ;  but 
that  they  were,  nevertheless,  brave  ;  and  he  associates 
them  with  both  the  Suevi  and  the  Angli,  just  as  Strabo 
had  done  befoi'c  him.  Ptolemy's  connection  of  the 
Angli  and  Langobardi  is  of  a  more  indirect  kind.  The 
Suevi  are  both  Angles  and  Lombards.  Meanwhile,  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  the  Longobards  fall  into 
two  divisions.  Strabo's  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe,  in  a 
locality  decidedly  Slavonic.  One  of  Ptolemy's,  on  the 
other  hand,  lies  east  of  the  Angrivarii — i.  e.  in  what  w^as 
afterwards  Eastphalia,  a  locality  as  decidedly  Angle. 

Here  I  take  leave  of  the  main  subject,  submitting  to 
the  reader  the  opinion  that  if  it  were  not  for  complication 
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introduced  by  the  High  German  character  of  glosses 
of  the  Lombard  Laws,  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
Langobardi  would  be  that  they  were  either  Angle  or 
Angliform.  Such  being  the  case,  the  value  of  the  com- 
plications comes  under  notice.  I  submit  that,  with 
the  change  of  dynasty  and  the  Saxon  Secession  be- 
fore our  eyes,  they  are  so  extremely  slight,  that  the 
original  facts  must  take  their  course. 

So  much  the  Angle  or  Angliform  character  of  the 
Lombards ;  from  the  time  of  Tacitus  to  the  time  of 
Autharis.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  because  a 
nation  exhibits  certain  characteristics  at  one  period  it 
has  done  so  from  all  time.  Warnefrid  expressly  states 
that  the  Longobards  were  originally  called  Winili. 
Now  this  term  Winili  must  not  be  ignored.  It  is  as 
good  a  single  fact  in  favour  of  the  Lombards  having 
been  Slavonians,  as  any  other  single  fact  is  in  favour 
of  their  being  Angles.  It  is,  of  course,  traversed  by 
others.  This,  however,  is  a  reason  for  trying  to  re- 
concile the  two  conflicting  series — not  for  pretermit- 
ting it. 

That,  word  for  word,  Winili  is  Vandali,  few,  I  be- 
lieve, doubt.  That  the  Vandals  were  the  Wends,  or 
Slavonians  under  a  German  name,  is  doubted  by 
many.  Many  believe  that  the  fact  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  being  not  only  associated  in  history,  but  both 
being  under  kings  with  German  names,  is  sufficient 
to  place  them  in  the  same  ethnological  group.  I  have, 
elsewhere,^  given  reasons  for  demurring  to  this  conclu- 
sion, reasons  which  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  re- 
peat. It  is  assumed  then  that  Winili  is  Vandal,  and 
that  Vandal  is  Vend. 

'  The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  with  Ethnological  Notes. 
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But  were  the  Lombards  actually  called  Vinili  ?  I 
think  they  were.  I  think  so,  because  I  do  not  see 
how  the  statement  could  have  originated  if  they  were 
not.  The  text  of  Warnefrid  contains  it ;  and  there  is 
no  better  way  of  accounting  for  it,  than  by  assuming 
it  to  be  true.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  fact  that  men  in- 
vent. Moreover,  it  is  probable  iper  se.  The  Lango- 
bards  of  Tacitus  are  on  the  Slavonic  frontier.  They 
are  on  the  Slavonic  side  of  the  Elbe.  Slavonians  in 
these  quarters  may  easily  have  been  Germanized. 

Could  the  Lombards  have  ever  been  Lithuanic, 
the  nearest  known  point  of  the  Lithuanic  area  to  that 
of  the  Lombards  being  the  Vistula  ?  Why  ask  the 
question  ?  On  account  of  the  name  Aayyoaapyoc  in 
Strabo. 

One  of  the  first-hand  sources  from  which  we  get  the 
details  of  the  Lithuanian  Pantheon  is  a  Catechism, 
representing  the  dialect  of  the  parts  about  Koningsberg, 
of  the  date  a.d.  1 547,  with  a  Latin  Preface,  from  which 
Professor  Schleicher,  to  whose  researches  the  present 
notice  is  due,  gives  the  following  important  extract : — 
"  Imo,  quod  auditu  horribilius  est,  multi  etiamnum 
"  manifestam  idololatriam  et  exercent  et  profitentur 
"  palam :  alii  arbores,  alii  flumina,  alii  serpentes,  alii 
*'  aliud  colunt,  honorem  exhibentes  divinum.  Sunt 
•'  qui  Percuno  vota  faciunt ;  quibusdam,  ob  rem  fru- 
"  mentariam,  Laucosargus,  et  propter  pecuariam  Se- 
"  mepates  colitur.  Qui  ad  malas  artes  adjiciunt  ani- 
"  mum  Eithuaros  et  Caucos  Deos  profitentur  suos." 
Then  follows  a  quotation  giving,  in  the  vernacular 
Lithuanic,  the  following  line, — 

"  Kaukus,  Szemepatis  ir  Laukasargus,"  etc., 
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wherein  we  get  the  word  in  its  natural  and  native 
form.  As  a  deity  however,  Laukasargus  is,  by  no 
means,  prominent ;  indeed,  the  Catechism  is  the  only 
authority  for  his  existence.  But  this  has  no  great 
bearing  upon  the  present  inquiry  ;  where  the  question 
is,  not  whether  AajyoaapKos  be  the  name  of  a  Lithuanic 
divinity,  but  whether  it  be  a  Lithuanic  term  at  all. 
This  it  is.  It  is  either  a  Lithuanic  compomid,  like 
blackbird  in  English,  or  a  pair  of  Lithuanic  words 
like  blcick  bird.  "  Laukosargas,"  writes  Schleicher, 
"  should  perhaps  be  written  in  two  words,  viz.  Muko, 
"  the  genitive  case,  and  sargas.  The  Low  Lithuanic 
"  form,  is  Laukasargus,  from  laukas=soily  ground,  field, 
"  and  sdr g as ^=  IV at cher  or  guard,  (rom  serg-mi= I  watch 
"  or  guard  "  (Lithuanica,  p.  27).  Hence  Laukasargus, 
if  we  look  to  its  nearest  equivalent,  is  ground-keeper. 

It  is  not  impossible,  then,  that  the  Aayyocrapyos  of 
Strabo  may  be  a  Lithuanic  gloss  ;  equivalent,  perhaps, 
to  the  German  Marcomannus=-keeper  of  the  march  or 
frontier. 

There  is  another  name  which,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  appears  in  the  narrative  of  Warnefrid,  and  in 
Lithuanic  language  of  both  its  earliest  known  stage 
and  the  present  time.  This  is  the  root  Lam, — in  the 
Longobard  Lamissio,  and,  doubtless,  in  the  Latin 
Lamia.  In  a  list  of  the  Lithuanic  deities,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we 
find 

Fortuna,  Laime,  Gluck,  Giithrin, 
Lucina,  Laume,  Gottinn  der  Geburt, 
Dea  Partus,  Laimele. 
We  find,  too,  at  the  present  time,  that  Laume  is  the 
nightmare,  that  he  is  the  fairy  who  changes  children  ; 
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and  that  Laime  is,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  goddess 
Fortune.  Her  name  appears  in  more  than  one  of  the 
Dainos,  or  Songs,  of  the  Lithuanians  of  the  present 
moment. 

That  the  Langobards  were  Slavonic  before  they  were 
Anghcized  is  probable.  That  they  were  Lithuania 
is  not  impossible.  The  main  point  however  of  the 
present  paper  is,  that,  till  the  Saxon  Secession  and  the 
change  of  dynasty,  the  true  Lombards  of  Lombardy 
were  all  but  Angles,  whatever  their  successors  were. 
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XIL— ON  RECENT  RESEARCHES  AT  BUDRUM  (THE 
ANCIENT  HALICARNASSUS),  BRANCHID^,  AND 
CNIDUS. 

BY   C.    T.    NEWTON,    ESQ.,    BRITISH    VICE-CONSUL    AT    MYTILENE. 

Being  the  substance  of  Papers  read   before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  on  Nov.  2o,  1857,  and  Feb.  2,  1859.^ 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  that  about 
eleven  years  ago  a  considerable  collection  of  sculptures 
was  procured  from  the  Castle  of  Budrum,  formerly 
Halicarnassus,  and  were  presented  to  the  national  col- 
lection by  Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifFe  (then  Sir  Stratford 
Canning).  These  sculptures,  from  a  long  chain  of  evi- 
dence which  I  can  here  only  briefly  allude  to,  were  satis- 
factorily proved  to  have  once  formed  part  of  the  famous 
Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  and  have  been  ably  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  *  Classical 
Journal,'  vol.  v. 

It  was  therefore  but  natural  that  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  Mr.  Newton  found  himself 
settled  at  no  great  distance  from  Budrum,  he  should 
have  felt  most  anxious  for  the  fuller  investigation  of 
a  place,  the  history  of  which  he  had  already  studied 

^  The  following  paper  contains  the  substance  of  two  papers  which 
were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  at  considerable  in- 
tervals of  time.  I  have  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  best  now  to  combine 
them  together,  omitting  some  matters  which  were  stated  more  fully 
at  the  time,  but  which  are  not  now  required  by  the  reader. 
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with  so  much  care.  In  this  effort  I  hope  to  show  that 
he  has  been  eminently  successful ;  the  paper  I  am  about 
to  read  being  in  fact  nothing  more  than  his  own  record 
of  his  researches,  condensed  from  the  official  despatches 
he  has  addressed  to  his  immediate  superiors,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redchffe  and  Lord  Clarendon.  I  may  add 
that  besides  these  despatches,  I  have  been  permitted 
by  Lieut. -General  Fox  and  other  friends  to  look  over 
several  most  interesting  letters  addressed  by  Mr.  Newton 
to  them.  To  these,  however,  I  cannot  here  do  more 
than  allude,  at  the  same  time  expressing  to  them  my 
thanks  for  their  permission  to  peruse  them. 

Before,  however,  I  enter  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Newton's  own  researches,  I  must  state  as  briefly  as 
possible  what  was  known  of  the  history  of  the  Mau- 
soleum at  the  time  he  commenced  his  examination  of 
the  remains  at  Budrum. 

The  great  monument,  called  the  Mausoleum,  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  who 
died  B.C.  353,  by  his  widow  Artemisia,  who  employed 
all  the  most  eminent  talent  of  the  period  to  render 
it  what  was  justly  then,  and  has  since  been  deemed, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  architects 
were  Satyrus  and  Phiteus,  and  from  Pliny  and  Vitru- 
vius  we  learn  some  details  of  its  construction  ;  that  it 
was  placed  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  harbour  of 
Halicarnassus  ;  and  that  its  four  sides  were  adorned 
with  sculptures  by  the  hands  of  Bryaxis,  Timotheus, 
Leochares  and  Scopas,  while  a  fifth,  Pythis,  devoted 
his  talents  to  the  sculpture  of  a  marble  chariot  and 
four  horses,  which  surmounted  the  whole  edifice. 

In  form,  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  building  was 
a  parallelogram,   the  northern  and   southern  sides  of 
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which  were  respectively  63  feet  long,  while  those  of 
the  east  and  west  were  somewhat  shorter ;  that  it  was 
surrounded  by  36  columns,  forming  the  support  of  a 
pyramid  of  24  steps,  which  tapered  towards  the  top 
hke  a  meta.     The  whole  height  was  140  feet. 

As  the  reign  of  Artemisia  lasted  only  two  years,  it 
was  impossible  that  so  great  a  work  should  be  com- 
pleted in  a  period  so  brief;  we  are  told,  however,  that 
such  was  the  emulation  among  the  sculptors  employed, 
that,  after  her  death,  they  completed  it  for  their  own 
honour  and  the  glory  of  their  art,  while  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable at  the  same  time  to  presume  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  building  had  already  been  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Mausolus  himself.  We  also  learn  from 
Aulus  Gellius  and  Eusebius  that  contests  for  eloquence 
and  poetry  formed  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  Mausolus  ; — that  Theodectes  obtained  a 
prize  for  a  poem  entitled  "  Mausolus,"  and  that  Isocra- 
tes  was  beaten  in  an  oratorical  contest  by  Theopompus. 

For  the  first  four  centuries  after  its  erection  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  Mausoleum,  but  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Roman  Empire  allusions  to  it  are 
constant. 

Thus  in  a  poem  attributed  to  Martial,  '  De  Specta- 
culis,'  that  writer  uses  the  remarkable  words,  "  Aere 
vacuo  pendentia  Mausolea,"  in  allusion  to  its  peculiar 
structure  ;  while  a  httle  later,  Lucian,  in  his  '  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,'  introduces  Mausolus  as  one  of  his 
speakers,  and  remarks  that  the  sculptures  of  men  and 
horses  were  admirable  in  their  workmanship,  and  of 
the  finest  marble. 

In  the  second  century  Pausanias  states  that  the  Ro- 
mans admired  it  so  much,  that  they  termed  all  similar 
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receptacles  for  the  dead,  Mausolea.  In  the  fourth,  it 
is  noticed  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  ;  in  the  tenth,  by 
Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  ;  in  the  eleventh,  by 
Eudocia,  who,  however,  describes  its  position  incor- 
rectly ;  and  finally,  in  the  twelfth,  by  Eustathius,  whose 
language,  Oavfjua  km  rjv  Koi  ecTTi  ("  it  was  and  is  a  won- 
der"), would  seem  to  imply  that  at  that  time  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  must  have  still  been  standing. 

It  cannot  now  be  determined  at  what  time  it  began 
to  fall  into  ruin,  or  whether  it  owes  its  first  injuries  to 
the  hand  of  man.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to 
suppose,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Newton,  that  some 
portion  at  least  of  the  building,  including  probably 
the  upper  steps  of  the  pyramid  with  the  quadriga  that 
rested  on  it,  were  thrown  down  by  the  agency  of  an 
earthquake. 

In  A.D.  1404  we  know  that  the  Knights  of  Rhodes 
took  possession  of  Halicarnassus,  and  built  the  present 
citadel,  which  they  called  the  Castle  of  St.  Pietro ;  the 
historian  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  Fontanus,  distinctly 
stating  that  a  German  knight,  Heinrich  von  Schlegel- 
holt,  constructed  it  out  of  the  remains  of  the  Mauso- 
leum. Yet  still  it  is  clear,  that,  even  at  that  late  period, 
there  must  have  been  considerable  remains  of  the  ori- 
ginal building  unremoved,  as  Cepio,  who  visited  the 
port  of  Halicarnassus  in  a.d.  1472,  with  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Pietro  Mocenigo,  noticed  it 
among  other  ruins  of  the  town.  Much,  however,  of 
what  he  observed  was  probably  removed  when  the 
castle  underwent  repairs  in  a.d.  1480  and  1522. 

The  present  name  of  this  locality,  Budrum,  is  said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  St.  Pietro. 

I  may  add,  that  a  very  curious  record  has  been  pre- 
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served  of  the  existence  of  the  Mausoleum  at  a  period 
comparatively  recent,  and  has  been  quoted  at  full  length 
by  Mr.  Newton  in  his  paper  in  the  '  Classical  Journal' 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  In  the  year  a.d.  1581 
M.  Guichard  published  at  Lyons  an  interesting  volume 
entitled,  '  Funerailles  des  Remains,  Grecs,  etc'  In 
this  work  he  gives  an  account  of  the  histories  and 
battles  sculptured  in  relief  at  the  Mausoleum  (doubt- 
less the  Amazonomachia,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
longest  frieze) ,  and  mentions  certain  white  marble  steps 
— perhaps  those  of  the  pyramid.  He  states  that  he 
received  his  information  from  M.  Dalechamp,  the  edi- 
tor of  Pliny,  and  he  again  from  M.  de  la  Tourrette,  who 
was  himself  present  at  the  last  demolition  of  the  struc- 
ture for  the  repairs  of  the  castle,  in  a.d.  1522.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  so  late  as  this  year  a 
considerable  quantity  of  much  valuable  sculpture  was 
still  remaining  in  situ. 

With  this  brief  notice  of  what  was  known  of  the 
existence  and  fate  of  the  Mausoleum,  I  proceed  with 
my  extracts  from  Mr.  Newton's  despatches,  premising, 
however,  that  I  cannot  do  more  on  this  occasion  than 
give  the  substance  of  his  papers,  following  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  course  of  his  discoveries.  As  the  de- 
spatches fill  some  hundreds  of  folios  of  writing,  the 
Society  will  hardly,  I  believe,  expect  more  from  me 
than  this,  especially  as  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the 
more  important  letters  will  ere  long  be  printed  (as  they 
ought  to  be)  at  the  expense  of  the  country.^ 

Mr.  Newton  commenced  his  operations  at  Budrum 

^  Since  this  was  written,  the  Government  has  published  two  papers, 
containing  the  principal  despatches  Mr.  Newton  has  addressed  to 
the  Foreign  Office.     The  first  is  called,  "  Papers  respecting  the  Exca- 
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in  the  early  part  of  1856,  having  been  sent  by  H.  E, 
Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifFe  in  H.M.  Steamer  '  Medusa,' 
on  a  cruise  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Archipelago. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  as  his  time  was  limited,  he 
was  not  able  to  do  much  more  than  to  make  a  few 
diggings  in  different  spots  that  seemed  to  promise 
chance  of  discovery.  In  a  field  known,  in  his  subse- 
quent Reports,  as  that  of  Chiaoux,  he  found  an  immense 
quantity  of  terra-cotta  figures  of  the  class  usually 
placed  by  the  ancients  in  their  tombs  and  temples  as 
votive  offerings ;  the  majority  of  them  of  inferior 
workmanship,  but  often  in  excellent  preservation. 
They  were  found  lying  at  a  depth  from  3  to  6  feet 
below  the  surface,  in  a  rich  black  earth,  resting  on  a 
bed -of  dense  glutinous  clay.  The  figures  themselves 
w^ere  generally  arranged  in  regular  layers.  Many  foun- 
dation walls  were  at  and  about  the  spot  where  they 
were  discovered,  composed  generally  of  rubble,  united 
by  strong  grouting.  Little  further  could  at  that  time 
be  done,  as  the  crops  were  still  growing  over  this 
ground  ;  but  Mr.  Newton  was  able  to  examine  minutely 
the  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  whatever  was  to 
be  seen  on  the  surface,  and  to  satisfy  his  own  mind 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  Mausoleum,  either 
on  the  site  proposed  by  Captain  Spratt,  R.N.,  or  on 
that  selected  by  M.  Ludwig  Ross. 

In  October,  1856,  Mr.  Newton  was  sent  to  Budrum 
by  H.M.  Government,  with  an  expedition,  in  which  he 
was  provided  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  a  ship  of 
war,  the  'Gorgon,'  and  a  small  detachment  of  Sappers, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Smith,  R.E. 

vations  at  Budrum."  fol.  1 858.  The  second,  "  Further  Paper  respect- 
ing the  same  Excavations,"  fol.  1858. 
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On  this  second  occasion  Mr.  Newton  commenced 
his  diggings  in  the  field  called,  after  the  name  of  the 
owner,  the  field  of  Chiaoux,  the  site  which  he  had, 
as  I  have  stated,  partially  examined  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  year.  His  first  excavations  brought  to  light 
a  vast  quantity  of  terra-cotta  objects,  lamps,  etc. ;  they 
were  generally  of  red,  unglazed  Roman  ware,  and  in 
such  numbers  that  the  workmen  threw  them  out  by 
shovelfuls.  With  the  lamps  were  abundance  of  terra- 
cotta figures  arranged  in  layers,  as  if  this  spot  had 
been  originally  a  potter's  shop; — many  of  them  con- 
ventional and  coarse  in  execution,  and  probably  of 
a  date  between  Augustus  and  Hadrian.  In  trench- 
ing the  field  in  all  directions,  many  foundations  were 
found,  of  w^hat  Mr.  Newton  has  imagined  to  have  been 
a  Byzantine  building  or  monastery ;  interspersed  how- 
ever with  these  were  many  carefully  squared  stones, 
evidently  the  remains  of  some  Hellenic  e/iifice,  and  one 
of  them  bore  an  inscription,  with  a  dedication  to  De- 
meter  and  Persephone,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  belonged 
to  a  temple  dedicated  to  these  deities.  The  letters  ap- 
pear to  be  about  the  age  of  Mausolus. 

From  the  field  of  Chiaoux,  Mr.  Newton  proceeded  to 
examine  critically  the  site  proposed  by  Captain  Spratt 
as  that  of  the  JMausoleum.  It  is  a  little  to  the  north- 
east of  the  former  field,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  plat- 
form rising  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain,  and 
encircled  on  three  sides  by  the  wall  of  what  was  once 
a  Byzantine  monastery.  This  platform  had  evidently 
been  formed  by  levelling  the  native  rock,  which  at  the 
southern  end  rises  to  the  surface.  Captain  Spratt's 
chief  reasons  for  selecting  this  site  appear  to  have  been, 
that  it  coincides  with  the  position  Vitruvius  indicates 
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for  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city,  halfway  between  the 
harbour  and  the  heights ; — that,  on  the  eastern  side, 
there  are  still  portions  remaining  of  an  Hellenic  wall  ; — 
that  on  the  north  side  several  pieces  of  columns,  of 
large  diameter,  are  to  be  seen;  — and  that  it  maybe  in- 
ferred from  ancient  writers  that  the  Mausoleum  stood 
upon  a  mound. 

I  may  add  that,  not  long  after  Captain  Spratt's  visit 
lo  Budrum,  Mr.  Ludwig  Ross  made  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  same  spot,  the  result  of  which  was  that  so 
far  from  accepting  Captain  Spratt's  views,  the  German 
professor  selected  a  wholly  different  locality,  and  placed 
his  Mausoleum  on  a  higher  and  more  extensive  plat- 
form, hitherto  identified  with  Vitruvius's  "  Temple  of 
Mars."  M.  Ross  wrote  a  paper  illustrative  of  his 
opinions,  and  especially  directed  against  Mr.  Newton's 
identifications  as  suggested  in  his  paper  in  the  '  Classi- 
cal Journal,'  in  which  he  sneers  at  the  possibility  of 
any  student  who  had  not  himself  surveyed  the  place, 
forming  any  conception  of  the  real  position  of  the 
Mausoleum,  either  from  the  evidence  of  ancient  writers 
or  with  aid  of  modern  travellers. 

Mr.  Newton  subjected  the  rival  theories  to  the  test 
of  actual  excavation  on  the  spot,  and  was  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  he  had  formed  from  his  inspection  in 
the  spring,  that  there  were  no  sufficient  indications  of 
Hellenic  w^orkmanship  in  either  of  these  localities,  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  theories  of  either  Spratt 
or  Ross. 

Mr.  Newton  then  proceeded  to  make  excavations  in 
an  adjoining  plot  of  ground,  named  from  its  proprietor 
the  field  of  Hadji  Captan,  having  been  apparently  in- 
duced to  dig  there  from  the  report  he  had  received, 
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that  an  excellent  torso  of  a  draped  female  figure,  pro- 
cured by  Mr.  Alison  in  1846,  and  now  in  the  Museum, 
had  been  found  in  this  field.  He  was  soon  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  tessellated  pave- 
ments, evidently  the  remains  of  an  extensive  villa.  From 
the  plans  he  has  forwarded,  it  would  seem  the  founda- 
tions of  it  have  been  clearly  traced  for  118  feet  east  and 
west,  and  89  feet  north  and  south. 

Many  of  the  pavements  seem  to  have  been  coarsely 
made,  and  are  of  late  Roman  work, — but  among  the 
excavations  numerous  discoveries  of  interest  occurred, 
to  which  I  shall  briefly  allude.     Of  these,  the  princi- 
pal were  the  finding  of  several  detached  rooms,  which 
must  have  belonged  to  this  villa.     In  one  of  these  (1) 
was  a  sunk  square  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
paved  with  slabs  of  beautifully  cut  vdiite  marble  about 
an  inch  thick.      Round  this  square  were  four  oblong 
pictures,  each  occupying  the  centres  of  one  side  of  the 
room.     The  subjects  of  these  pictures  were  animals, 
with  representations  of  a  greyhound,  goats,  lions,  bulls, 
and  panthers ;  the  animals  were  designed  with  great 
spirit,  and  their  movements  full  of  life  ;  the  colouring, 
too,  though  only  partially  true  to  nature,  was  rich  and 
harmonious.     In  another  room   (2)   62  feet  long  by 
26  feet  broad,  were  the  following  curious  representa- 
tions : — a,  in  an  oblong  mosaic,  Meleager  and  Atalanta 
hunting  a  lion  and  a  leopard  ;  their  names  are  attached 
in  Greek  characters.     /3,  in  a  corresponding  part  of 
the  apartment,  a  second  hunting  scene,  the  personages 
engaged  bearing  the  names  of  Dido  and  iEneas.     It  is 
remarkable  that  Dido  is  represented  sitting  sideways 
on  her  horse.     The  horses  of  Meleager  and  Dido  are 
painted  blue,  that  of  iEneas  yellow.     Between  these 
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oblong  compartments  were  two  circular  patterns,  each 
inscribed  in  a  square.  It  is  probable  that  a  third 
oblong  had  intervened  between  these  circles,  but  nearly 
all  traces  of  it  had  disappeared.  In  the  angles  of  one 
of  the  squares  were  representations  of  Spring,  Summer, 
and  Winter.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  these 
mosaics  had  been  so  much  injured  that  Mr.  Newton 
was  able  to  preserve  but  a  small  portion  of  some  of 
the  figures.  In  a  third  excavation  (3)  a  gallery  40  feet 
by  12  was  discovered,  with  a  pavement  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  design  was  arranged  in  three  compart- 
ments, and  consists  of  a  group  representing  Amphitrite 
as  a  naked  female,  auiid  whales  and  dolphins,  and  on 
either  side  of  her  a  youthful  Triton,  holding  up  the 
ends  of  a  veil,  which  floats  behind  her.  In  the  centre 
is  a  guilloche  knot,  with  red,  crimson,  blue,  and  yellow- 
colours,  and  at  the  opposite  end  a  square,  in  which  is 
inscribed  a  circle  composed  of  a  guilloche  plait,  inter- 
laced with  a  band  of  lozenge  pattern. 

In  a  fourth  excavation  (4)  was  a  narrow  strip.  14  feet 
by  6  inches,  containing  three  medallions,  with  female 
busts,  inscribed  respectively  with  the  names  of  the 
cities  of  Halicarnassus,  Alexandria,  and  Berytus.  The 
three  busts  are  in  very  coarse  style,  and  the  costume 
of  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  a  fifth 
room  (5)  a  long  narrow  strip  of  pavement,  51  feet  by 
15  feet,  was  discovered,  bounded  by  a  border  of  in- 
terlaced diagonals — black  on  a  white  ground.  Within 
this  outer  border  was  an  inner  one,  of  small  medal- 
lions, and  within  this  broad  margin,  an  oblong  design, 
comprising  five  wide,  and  lour  narrow  compartments. 
Among  these  were  found  representations  of  "  Phobos," 
or  "Terror,"  placed,  like  the  head  of  Medusa,  in  the 
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centre  of  bucklers  ;  of  a  Satyr  pursuing  a  Maenad  or 
Bacchante  ;  of  a  Nereid  seated  on  a  hippocamp  ;  and 
of  Dionysus  and  his  panther ;  together  with  a  great 
number  of  miscellaneous  objects,  placed  in  the  smaller 
medallions,  and  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  fish, 
birds,  and  flowers.  The  medallions  are  on  a  white 
ground,  and  the  colouring  of  the  objects  in  them  is 
elegant  and  harmonious.  At  the  end  of  this  portion 
was  found  a  rectangular  space,  bounded  by  a  party 
wall  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides,  and  in  length 
30  feet  by  26  feet.  This,  too,  was  full  of  different 
designs  :  as,  for  example, — a  goat-legged  Pan,  gather- 
ing grapes  ;  two  dolphins,  with  a  trident  between  them; 
Europa  standing  beside  the  bull ;  and  a  reclining 
water-nymph. 

Besides  these,  there  were  several  other  pavements, 
with  various  patterns,  which  I  cannot  now  describe, 
but  which  are  fully  recorded  in  Mr.  Newton's  own 
despatch.  A  great  part  of  them  was  corroded  by  the 
moisture  of  the  ground,  in  which  they  had  been  so 
long  lying  ;  but  more  than  fifty  cases  have  been  filled 
with  what  he  was  able  to  remove,  and  have  arrived 
safely  in  England.  I  must  add  that  Mr.  Newton  states 
he  was  unable  to  determine  what  had  been  the  original 
purpose  of  the  structure  of  which  these  mosaics  have 
formed  the  flooring  ;  partly  because  one  end  of  it  ter- 
minated in  a  modern  Turkish  cemetery,  which  could 
not  therefore  be  excavated.  The  foundation  walls  vary 
in  thickness,  and  are  composed  of  squared  blocks, 
intermixed  with  rubble,  and  occasionally  with  the 
drums  of  columns  of  some  other  structure.  Some  of 
these  drums  exhibited  Doric,  but  late  and  shallow, 
flutings.    It  was  clear  that  this  building  had  been  com- 
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posed  of  the  fragments  of  some  previous  one,  on  the 
same  site,  and  that  its  own  plan  had  been,  more  than 
once,  altered  after  erection.  Thus,  under  one  pavement, 
were  found  pieces  of  stucco,  and  the  remains  of  an 
earher  pavement ;  and  under  the  floor  of  another  room, 
a  torso  of  a  draped  female  figure,  life-size,  in  two 
pieces,  representing  a  female  in  rapid  motion — proba- 
bly a  Victory  or  a  Nemesis.  The  form  is  slight ;  the 
proportions  those  of  a  young  girl,  with  the  drapery 
deeply  cut,  so  as  to  cast  strong  shadows — in  fact, 
just  such  a  statue  as  might  well  form  part  of  an 
architectural  design  to  be  seen  from  below.  In  com- 
position, this  figure  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Dancing  Girls  from  Xanthus  (now  in  the  Lycian 
room  at  the  Museum)  :  and,  though  its  execution  is  in- 
ferior and  provincial,  it  may  belong  to  the  same  school 
of  art.     It  is  probably  of  the  Roman  period. 

Several  other  pieces  of  statues,  and  a  small  fragment 
in  low  relief,  of  Roman  times,  were  found  near  the 
same  place :  the  fragments  of  sculpture  having  been 
apparently  used  with  the  drums  of  columns  to  make  an 
artificial  level  where  the  rock  had  failed. 

At  one  corner  of  the  building  was  found  a  well,  with  a 
small  male  head  in  white  marble,  a  bronze  lamp,  and 
some  other  small  objects  in  it :  and  in  some  cases  the 
rooms  themselves  retained  portions  of  the  white  marble 
skirting  with  which  they  had  once  been  lined  through- 
out. The  general  structure  of  the  tessellated  pavements 
was  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitruvius, 
except  where  the  native  rock  supplied  the  place  of 
the  third  bed  of  rudus  (or  rubble).  The  tessellcB  wxre 
generally  of  marble  ;  brick,  however,  was  used  for  the 
red  colours ;  and  glass  for  the  green,  in  one  represen- 
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tation,  of  vine-leaves.  The  cubes  were  irregularly  cut, 
and  wanted  the  precision  characterizing  the  earlier 
Hellenic  mosaics  which  Mr.  Newton  first  met  with. 
The  surface  of  the  patterns  were  generally  covered 
with  a  calcareous  incrustation,  which  had  probably 
oozed  through  the  interstices  of  the  pavement,  from 
the  bed  of  cement  below.  Mr.  Newton's  general  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  this  portion  of  his  labours, 
were,  that  the  villa  he  had  unearthed  was  one  of  Roman 
times,  constructed  on  ground  previously  occupied  by 
an  earlier  Hellenic  building ;  that  the  pavements  had 
been  mended  and  altered,  subsequently  to  the  first 
plan ;  that  none  of  them  were  earlier  than  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  while  some  might  be  subsequent  to  that 
of  Caracalla  ;  that  the  orthography  of  some  of  the 
Greek  names  (as  for  instance,  AIAP  for  EAP),  sug- 
gested the  existence  of  a  Carian  or  Barbaric  dialect 
among  the  population  ;  and  that  the  portraits  of  Mele- 
ager  and  Dido  would  seem  to  be  later  than  the  other. 

Careful  photographs  have  been  made  of  all  these 
pavements,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieut.  Smith, 
R.E.,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  a  skilful  artist  (on 
comparing  the  photographs  with  the  original  pavements 
sent  home)  to  make  a  perfect  facsimile  of  the  original 
designs  in  their  appropriate  colours. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Newton's 
more  important  discoveries ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  some 
occasional  repetition,  I  shall  do  so  according  to  the 
order  of  his  despatches,  believing  that  the  Society,  in 
common  with  all  his  own  friends,  will  take  an  interest 
in  knowing  in  what  order  his  different  discoveries  were 
made,  and  to  learn  how,  from  small  and  apparently 
unimportant  beginnings,  he  has  succeeded  in  coniple- 
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ting  the  most  remarkable  series  of  researches  perhaps 
ever  accomplished. 

Not  long,  then,  subsequently  to  his  excavations  of 
the  tessellated  pavements,  Mr.  Newton  commenced 
disisins;  a  little  to  the  north  of  what  is  called  the 
"  Aga's  Konak,"  on  a  spot  w^here  some  years  ago 
Professor  Donaldson  noticed  the  remains  of  a  superb 
Ionic  edifice,  many  of  the  ornaments  from  w^hich  he 
has  engraved  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  new  edition 
of  Stuart's  *  Athens.'  Mr.  Newton  had  already  noticed 
in  this  locality  many  fragments  of  Ionic  columns,  and 
that  the  walls  of  the  fields  and  houses  around,  for  the 
space  of  half  an  acre  of  ground,  were  in  great  measure 
constructed  of  pieces  of  Parian  marble.  Hence  the  an- 
tecedent probability  that  at,  or  very  near,  to  this  place 
was  the  actual  site  of  the  Mausoleum.  The  result  con- 
firmed this  hypothesis  remarkably.  After  two  days' 
digging,  Mr.  Newton  came  upon  some  small  fragments, 
which^had  been  evidently  broken  off  from  a  frieze  in 
high  relief,  similar  to  that  from  Budrum,  presented  to 
the  Museum  in  1846  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning. 

At  the  same  time,  an  adjacent  w^all  was  taken  down, 
composed  entirely  of  drums  of  columns  and  fragments 
of  marble.  Among  these,  was  found  a  portion  of  the 
body  of  a  colossal  lion,  exactly  similar  in  style  to  some 
lions'  heads  which  had  been  built  by  the  knights  into 
their  Castle  ;  and  on  the  same  scale,  part  of  a  colossal 
arm,  the  forehand  of  a  horse  hfe-size,  various  fragments 
of  friezes  in  high  relief,  and  a  number  of  architectural 
mouldings,  etc.,  w^ere  discovered  soon  afterwards.  On 
removing  the  modern  w^all,  containing  the  drums  of 
Ionic  columns,  the  diggings  were  continued  to  its  foun- 
dations, till  at  length  Mr.  Newton  came  to  a  square 
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cutting  in  the  rock,  under  the  field,  extending  some  30 
feet  north  and  south,  shallow  to  the  north,  but  at  the 
southern  end  about  13  feet  deep,  and  terminating  in  a 
subterranean  passage  running  into  the  solid  rock  in  a 
westerly  direction. 

Continuing  the  excavations  to  the  east,  Mr.  Newton 
next  met  with  a  mass  of  ruins  lying  just  below  the  sur- 
face. Among  these  was  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
Mausoleum,  standing  nearly  perpendicularly,  but  in- 
verted, and  a  few  yards  beyond  this,  at  the  depth  of 
10  feet,  the  edge  of  a  pavement  or  step  was  found, 
about  six  inches  below  which  the  native  rock  was  cut 
completely  level,  so  as  to  form  a  floor. 

The  earth  lying  above  this  level  was  one  mass  of 
rubble  and  broken  marble :  and  under  it,  Mr.  Newton 
discovered  a  most  interesting  piece  of  sculpture, — the 
body  of  a  colossal  statue  from  the  waist  to  the  ankle. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  male  figure  attired  in  the 
chiton;  one  leg  is  crossed  upon  the  other  in  an  atti- 
tude of  repose.  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  an- 
other mass  of  sculpture,  lying  close  to  the  last,  was 
cleared  of  the  earth,  and  proved  to  be  that  of  an  im- 
mense equestrian  figure,  representing  a  warrior  on 
horseback,  wearing  the  Persian  or  Oriental  trousers, 
and  perhaps  intended  for  an  Amazon. 

There  could  be  now  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Newton  had 
lighted  on  genuine  remains  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
Mausoleum,  while  the  probability  was  strong  that  the 
smoothed  rock  above  mentioned  was  the  actual  bed  on 
which  the  building  had  once  stood. 

Mr.  Newton  remarks  on  these  first  discoveries, — 
that^all  these  remains  were  wrought  with  the  utmost 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  finish ;  that  the  fragments 
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of  the  small  figures  from  the  friezes  were  generally 
better  preserved  than  that  of  the  frieze  in  the  Mu- 
seum ;  and  that  the  architectural  mouldings,  in  many 
instances,  retained  some  of  their  original  vermilion  or 
ultramarine  colours.  The  Amazonian  figure  had  suf- 
fered much  in  its  fall,  and  the  neck,  legs,  and  hind- 
quarters of  the  horse  had  been  broken  away.  The 
body  of  the  rider  had  been  originally  in  two  pieces, 
the  upper  of  which  had  been  fitted  on  to  the  waist. 
The  lower  part,  from  the  waist  to  halfway  below  the 
right  knee,  and  the  same  side  of  the  horse,  are  in  very 
fine  condition.  Mr.  Newton  justly  considers  this  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  colossal  Greek 
sculpture  that  has  ever  been  seen  ;  and  those  who  have 
examined  it  since  its  arrival  in  England,  will  readily 
echo  his  opinion,  that  in  mastery  of  execution  it  rivals 
the  pedimental  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  discovery  of  the  column  tends  far  to  determine 
the  size  of  the  building  to  which  it  belonged.  The  upper 
diameter  is  3  feet  1  inch,  the  lower  about  3  feet  9  inches. 
The  order  is  Ionic,  and,  in  general  character,  bears 
much  resemblance  to  that  in  the  temple  at  Priene, 
which  has  been  engraved  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

The  Society  can  form  some  idea  of  the  satisfaction 
with  which  Mr.  Newton  must  have  contemplated  the 
first  great  results  of  his  excavations,  revealing,  as 
they  did  now,  beyond  all  question,  the  first  distinct 
evidence  of  a  grand  school  of  sculpture  intermediate 
between  that  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus,  a  school,  too, 
of  which  scarcely  any  specimens  had  been  previously 
known.  It  was  but  natural  that,  with  such  success, 
he  should  be  anxious  to  make  more  rapid  progress, 
lest  accident  or  illwill,  contingencies  but  too  common 
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everywhere,  and  peculiarl}^  so  in  Eastern  countries, 
should  interfere  with  or  arrest  the  progress  of  his  re- 
searches. It  was  therefore  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
that,  early  in  1857,  he  received  from  Constantinople 
the  Jirman,  authorizing  him  to  remove  the  lions  from 
the  walls  of  the  Castle,  and  to  add  these  interesting 
fragments  to  the  sculptures  he  had  himself  discovered. 
Nor  did  ihejirman  arrive  one  day  too  soon  ;  for  three 
of  these  lions  had  been  already  taken  down  by  the 
order  of  Fatha  Ahmed  Pasha,  and  were  at  the  time 
on  board  a  Turkish  ship  in  the  harbour  of  Budrum, 
for  transport  to  Constantinople.  I  am  bound  to  add, 
that  the  Turkish  Commandant  behaved  on  this  occa- 
sion to  Mr.  Newton  in  a  very  courteous  and  obliging 
manner.  The  firman  enabled  Mr.  Newton  also  to 
claim  the  three  other  lions  which  were  still  in  the 
walls,  and  these  were  immediately  afterwards  extracted 
and  packed  up.  Mr.  Newton  states  that  these  lions 
are  nearly  all  broken  off  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  have  lost  their  legs  and  lower  extremities.  Two 
of  their  heads  are  in  fine  condition.  He  adds  that  he 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  diggings,  the  hind  quarters 
of  five  other  lions,  on  the  same  scale  and  projDortions 
as  those  from  the  Castle,  together  with  the  legs,  paws, 
and  portions  of  the  tails-  of  several  others,  and  that  he 
had  good  hope  whenever  these  fragments  should  have 
reached  England,  that  many  of  them  would  be  joined 
together.  This  hope,  the  Society  will  rejoice  to  hear, 
has  already  in  many  instances  been  reahzed.  It  can- 
not, of  course,  be  expected  that  the  portions  which 
had  already  been  built  into  the  Castle  should  be  all 
equally  well  preserved;  they  have  naturally  suffered 
much  corrosion  from  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  sea. 
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and  from  the  rough  usage  they  experienced  when  used 
as  building-stones  by  the  Knights  ;  on  tlie  other  hand, 
the  pieces  that  have  been  dug  up  are  in  the  finest  con- 
dition, and  their  surface  is,  in  some  cases,  as  fresh  as 
when  they  left  the  hand  of  the  sculptor. 

To  proceed  with  the  excavations.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  spring  of  1857,  Mr.  Newton  had  made 
such  progress  that  he  was  able  to  give  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  base  lines  of  the  original  building.  The 
whole  area,  he  says,  anciently  occupied  by  this  edifice 
is  a  parallelogram,  of  wdiich  the  western  side  measures 
110  feet,  and  the  southern  126.  The  entire  circum- 
ference may  therefore  be  reckoned  at  472  feet,  the 
whole  of  this  area  being  cut  out  of  the  native  rock,  to 
depths  varying  from  2  to  16  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  fields.  Where  the  rock  has  failed  at 
the  sides,  the  line  of  cutting  is  continued  as  a  wall, 
formed  of  large  oblong  blocks.  The  inner  part  of  this 
quadrangle  has  been  paved  with  large  slabs  of  a  green- 
ish stone  one  foot  thick,  and  when  first  cleared  of 
earth,  was  strewn  with  frusta  of  columns,  fragments 
of  marble,  building-stones,  and  rubble.  From  Pliny's 
account  of  the  Mausoleum,  we  know  that  it  measured 
63  feet  from  east  to  west ;  that  it  was  somewhat 
shorter  from  north  to  south,  and  that  its  entire  circuit 
exceeded  400  feet. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  area  of  the  tomb, 
its  ruins  would  naturally  be  found  extending  over  the 
whole  of  it  ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  much  of 
these  ruins  were  carried  away,  the  remainder  w^ould 
gradually  disappear  as  new  soil  accumulated  over  the 
site.  In  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum,  much  may  at 
first  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.    Then, 
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the  portions  most  useful  as  large  building-stones  were 
employed  by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  Castle ;  and  then,  finally,  the  smaller 
pieces  were  appropriated  by  the  Turks,  to  build  their 
modern  houses  and  walls.  By  such  constant  plunder 
and  destruction,  the  whole  of  the  edifice  has  disap- 
peared ;  the  massive  courses  of  the  foundation  stones, 
however,  still  remain,  being  held  in  their  places  by  iron 
clamps. 

About  the  same  time,  on  clearing  part  of  the  western 
side,  Mr.  Newton  found  a  staircase  of  twelve  steps,  30 
feet  wide,  which  had  once  led  from  the  base  of  the  hill 
to  the  western  side  of  the  precinct  of  the  Mausoleum  ; 
no  gate,  however,  corresponding  with  it  was  discovered, 
but  near  it  were  found  many  curious  objects,  the  most 
interesting  being  an  alabaster  vase,  inscribed  in  the 
Persian  cuneiform  character  with  the  name  of  Xerxes, 
and  containing  also  a  cartouche,  with  Hieroglyphics, 
in  which  the  same  name  may  be  readily  deciphered. 
The  Society  is  doubtless  aware  that  another  vase,  in- 
scribed similarly,  but  with  the  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  is  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice.    It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  as  Mr.  New- 
ton has,  I  think,  suggested,  that  this  vase  may  have 
been  a   present  from  the  Persian  king  to  the  elder 
Artemisia,  who   aided   him  with  a  fleet,  manned   by 
her  Asiatic  Greek  subjects,  at  the  memorable  battle 
of  Salamis.     Vases  of  this  character  are  said  to  be, 
generally,  of  Egyptian  origin ;    and  the  rudeness  with 
which  the  arrow-head  characters  have  been  scratched 
in,  suggests  to  me  the  probability  that  they  were  has- 
tily drawn   upon   the   surface   of  a  vase  which  had 
been  prepared,  perhaps  years  before,  with  the  cartouche 
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containing  the  name  of  the  king.  After  the  death  of 
this  Artemisia,  it  may  have  been  placed  in  or  near  the 
tomb  as  a  sepulchral  offering ;  or  else,  in  connection 
with  the  tomb  there  may  have  been  a  treasury,  from 
which  the  vase  had  been  taken,  but  abandoned  as  of 
little  value  by  those  who  had  rifled  it.  In  its  present 
state,  the  vase  is  much  broken,  and  can  be  only  parti- 
ally reunited  ;  the  edges  too  of  the  fractures  appear  to 
be  ancient.  I  ought  to  state  that  close  to  the  vase  was 
a  gigantic  stone,  weighing  more  than  ten  tons,  which, 
from  the  care  with  which  it  had  been  lowered  and 
then  bolted  into  its  existing  position,  Mr.  Newton  con- 
jectures may  have  formed  the  entrance  to  the  Tomb  of 
Mausolus.  Of  course,  no  remains  of  his  tomb  were 
still  in  situ,  but  Guichard  has  preserved  the  tradi- 
tion that  some  portion  of  it,  if  not  the  actual  body  of 
the  King,  was  in  existence  when  the  Knights  first  be- 
gan to  demolish  the  Mausoleum. 

Continuins;  his  researches  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mausoleum,  Mr.  Newton  came  upon  a  colossal  male 
statue,  lying  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  had 
once  represented  a  figure  seated  in  a  chair,  but  had 
been  much  shattered  by  its  fall,  the  head,  one  arm,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  legs  having  been  broken  off. 
This  sculpture  would  seem  to  be  about  twice  the  size 
of  life,  and  is  in  style  exceedingly  grand.  On  the 
north  side  Mr.  Newton  also  found  a  portion  of  another 
colossal  female  figure,  which  must  originally  have  been 
twelve  feet  high  :  it  was  tolerably  perfect  from  the 
waist  to  the  hips :  and  not  long  after  he  found  a  slab 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  representing  an  Amazon  on 
horseback,  and  part  of  the  series  of  figures  in  the 
Museum  frieze.     He  met  with,  also,  a  fragment  repre- 
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senting  a  female  figure  stepping  into  a  chariot,  the  face 
of  which  has  been  finished  with  the  dehcacy  of  a  cameo  ; 
and  wdth  pieces  of  three  other  slabs,  exhibiting  figures 
in  chariots,  but  apparently  belonging  to  another  and 
different  frieze. 

Mr.  Newton's  general  conclusion,  from  what  he  has 
as  yet  found,  appears  to  be,  that  there  must  have  been 
two,  if  not  three  friezes  around  the  Mausoleum,  an 
hypothesis  which  is  certainly  confirmed  by  the  similar 
arrangement  of  the  Ionic  (or  Nereid)  monument  from 
Xanthus.  Were  this,  indeed,  not  so,  the  great  mass 
of  solid  masonry,  not  less  than  65  feet  high,  would 
have  produced  a  monotonous  efl?ect.  Mr.  Newton 
adds,  with  respect  to  the  colossal  Amazon,  that  from 
the  discovery  of  many  subsequent  fragments,  he  is 
convinced  that  the  horse  was  represented  rearing  up ; 
and  that  the  whole  figure  may  not  impossibly  have 
formed  part  of  a  group,  representing  Mausolus  trans- 
fixing a  fallen  enemy  with  his  spear.  The  Society  will 
be  glad  to  know,  that  the  workmen  at  the  Museum 
have,  within  the  last  few  days,  set  up  this  figure,  and 
that  the  judgment  of  students  at  home  entirely  con- 
firms Mr.  Newton's  supposition. 

Mr.  Newton  had  now  explored  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible the  w4iole  of  the  ground  within  the  apparent 
boundary  of  the  original  building,  when  he  determined 
to  continue  his  excavations  beyond  this  line.  This 
proved  to  have  been  a  most  fortunate  decision,  as  he 
almost  immediately  came  to  a  wall  of  white  marble 
blocks,  beautifully  jointed  in  isodomous  masonry,  and, 
a  little  beyond  this  wall,  to  the  north,  to  a  mass  of 
marble  slabs,  which  were  piled  one  above  the  other, 
and  intermixed  with  fragments  of  statues.     On  remov- 
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ing  these  slabs,  Mr.  Newton  laid  open  to  view  the  fol- 
lowing most  important  remains  : — 1.  A  colossal  horse, 
in  two  pieces,  one  of  which  extends  from  the  middle 
of  the  body  to  the  tail,  and  is  6  feet  4  inches  long  ;  the 
other,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  top  of  the  neck ;  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  hoofs  and  a  portion  of  a  head,  to 
which  the  bronze  bridle  was  still  adhering.  2.  Close  by 
the  horse,  a  lion,  in  finer  condition  than  any  from  the 
Castle.  3.  A  draped  female  figure,  in  two  pieces,  with 
the  head  wanting.  4.  Another  draped  figure,  in  seve- 
ral pieces,  but  also  without  the  head.  5.  A  colossal 
female  head.  6.  Another  lion,  in  two  pieces,  with 
the  head  quite  uninjured.  7.  A  head,  perhaps  that  of 
Apollo,  in  three  pieces,  but  capable  of  being  reunited. 

All  these  figures  were  found  close  together  in  a  space 
of  ground  not  more  than  50  feet  by  20  ;  they  were 
heaped  one  on  the  other,  and  had  not  been  disturbed 
since  their  fall.  Mr.  Newton  naturally  concluded 
that  the  colossal  horse  must  have  been  one  of  those 
originally  in  the  quadriga  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  ; 
that  the  deposit  of  earth  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tain had  silted  them  up  so  that  they  were  not  observed 
by  the  Knights ;  and  that  there  was  good  hope  of  yet 
greater  discoveries,  could  he  obtain  leave  to  carry  his 
excavations  still  further  beyond  this  northern  wall. 
The  marble  wall  was  unquestionably  that  of  the  teme- 
nos  ;  and  the  fragments  of  sculpture  just  described  must 
have  been  hurled,  together  with  the  pyramid  on  which 
they  had  stood,  over  and  against  this  wall.  Hyginus 
states,  that  the  entire  length  of  \]\\9,  periholus  was  1,340 
feet. 

After  this  great  success,  it  will  be  readily  imagined 
that  Mr.  Newton  continued  his   researches  with  re- 
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doubled  zest ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  met  with  much 
additional  matter,  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value. 
Thus,  within  the  paved  area  of  the  Mausoleum,  he 
found  two  more  pieces  of  the  frieze,  one  of  them  six 
feet  long,  and  the  composition  exhibiting  great  bold- 
ness and  originality.  These,  with  the  tw^o  slabs  pre- 
viously discovered,  were  from  the  frieze  that  had 
decorated  the  eastern  side  of  the  building.  He  then 
went  on  with  his  diggings  outside  the  Hellenic  wall, 
where  he  soon  found  the  other  half  of  the  horse's 
head,  with  the  bronze  bit  in  very  fine  condition  still 
adhering  to  the  mouth,  together  with  part  of  the  bronze 
trappings  attached  to  his  cheek.  And  then,  close  to 
this  portion  of  the  head  of  the  horse,  a  face  broken 
off  from  a  colossal  human  head.  Mr.  Newton  had  no 
doubt  that  this  belonged  to  one  of  the  figures  in  the 
quadriga,  and  considered  the  whole  character  of  the 
style  analogous  to  that  of  the  ideal  portraits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  on  the  coins  of  Lysimachus.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  w^e  have  here  the  por- 
trait of  Mausolus  himself.  The  face  is  slightly  bearded, 
the  features  massive,  but  finely  formed,  w^ith  a  noble 
expression.  The  face  has  been  split  off  from  the  head 
in  such  a  manner  that  three  quarters  of  it  are  preserved 
without  any  injury,  except  a  slight  abrasion  on  one 
side  of  the  nose.  A  little  further  to  the  east,  Mr.  New- 
ton discovered  a  smaller  bearded  face  broken  off  in  a 
similar  manner  from  the  head.  This  face  was  even 
less  injured  in  its  surface  than  the  one  last  described  ; 
but  its  style  is  not  so  grand.  Close  to  it  was  the  lower 
portion  of  an  archaic  bearded  head,  which  Mr.  Newton 
assigns  to  a  period  as  early  as  the  Persian  War,  b.c. 
490. 
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Soon  after  these  discoveries  the  first  large  shipload 
of  monuments  was  sent  to  England,  comprising  nearly 
two  hundred  cases. 

Mr.  Newton  then  continued  his  excavations  on  the 
north  side,  where  he  had  previously  found,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  most  important  objects.  Nor  did  he  fail 
in  his  renewed  diggings ;  for  almost  immediately,  on 
removing  a  Turkish  house  which  had  occupied  part  of 
the  ground,  he  discovered,  under  the  foundations,  part 
of  the  body  of  a  draped  female,  in  the  same  grand 
style  as  the  statues  found  with  the  colossal  horse  ;  and 
in  the  w^all  of  the  house,  a  colossal  female  head,  of 
very  noble  proportions,  but  much  injured  from  having 
been,  for  a  very  long  time,  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  fire  and  smoke  of  the  chimney.  Not  long 
subsequently,  he  came  upon  a  colossal  ram  ;  the 
head  of  a  Hon,  broken  off  at  the  shoulders  ;  two  bent 
arms,  from  a  female  statue ;  some  portions  of  figures 
from  the  frieze ;  and  several  lions'  heads  from  the 
cornice.  After  this,  for  awhile,  he  transferred  his 
diggers  to  the  southern  side,  where  he  made  one  most 
important  discovery,  though,  on  the  wdiole,  this  side 
of  the  monument  was  curiously  unproductive.  This 
discovery  was  that  of  different  portions  of  one  of 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot.  The  fragments  consist  of 
part  of  the  outer  circle,  half  the  nave,  and  a  piece  of 
one  of  the  spokes  ;  some  fragments  of  other  spokes 
had  been  previously  found  on  the  north  side.  It  is 
quite  possible  from  these  pieces  to  determine  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  entire  wheel.  Thus  it  appears  that 
it  originally  consisted  of  six  spokes,  and  that  the  alter- 
nate intervals  between  each  pair  of  spokes  were  closed, 
an    arrangement  which  w^ould,  of  course,  give  great 
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additional  strength  to  the  wheel,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  marble  figures  in  the  chariot. 

By  measuring  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cir- 
cumference, it  appears,  further,  that  the  diameter  must 
have  been  7  feet  7  inches,  a  measurement,  as  Mr. 
Newton  remarks,  of  great  value  in  the  estimation  of  the 
space  required  for  the  chariot  at  the  top  of  the  building. 
Thus,  if  the  wheels  w^ere  7  feet  7  inches  in  diameter 
(as  the  measurement  of  the  outer  rim  demonstrates 
that  they  were),  and  the  length  of  the  horses  not  less 
than  10  feet,  the  space  required  for  the  entire  quadriga 
could  hardly  be  less  than  20  feet,  and  allowing  2  feet 
as  margin,  the  length  of  the  area  on  which  the  quadriga 
must  have  stood  would  be  24  feet.  Again,  from  the 
usual  form  of  the  Greek  chariot,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  figures  in  it  stood  on  the  same  level  as  the  axis 
of  the  w^heel.  If  so,  half  the  diameter  of  the  w^heel 
or  3  feet  9|  inches,  will  give  the  height  of  the  figures 
from  the  base  on  w^hich  the  quadriga  stood  :  while 
w^e  know  that  this  base  was  one  foot  thick,  as  a  frag- 
ment of  it  has  been  found  attached  to  one  of  the  horses' 
hoofs.  Suppose,  then,  the  height  of  the  horses  to  be 
10  feet ;  the  entire  height  of  the  quadriga,  inclusive  of 
its  base,  will  be  14  feet  9^  inches;  which  added  to  the 
height  of  the  pyramid  (viz.  23^  feet),  as  calculated  from 
the  twenty-four  steps,  gives  a  total  height  of  38  feet 
3-J  inches,  for  quadriga  and  pyramid.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  not  very  different  from  the  height  given  by 
Phny,  viz.  37^  feet. 

The  fragments  above  mentioned  were  lying  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  150  feet  from  the  pieces  of  spokes 
found  w^ith  the  pyramid-steps,  on  the  north  side  ;  a 
fact  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  scattering  effect  pro- 
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duced  by  the  successive  shocks  of  an  earthquake.  As 
Mr.  Newton  has  suggested,  columns,  if  thrown  from 
their  bases  by  such  a  force,  would  act  like  levers  upon 
the  superincumbent  pyramid,  rending  its  compact  mass 
asunder,  and  hurling  portions  of  it  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before  the  Society  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  Mr.  Newton's  researches  on  the  site 
of  the  Mausoleum,  and  I  must  now  turn  to  his  other 
and  more  recent  discoveries  elsewhere.  I  must,  how- 
ever, premise,  that  though  I  have  hitherto  confined 
my  narrative  to  the  Mausoleum  itself,  there  was  much 
of  the  ground  around,  with  many  other  sites  within 
the  limits  of  Budrum,  which  he  was  able  to  examine 
with  scarcely  less  care  than  he  has  devoted  to  the  most 
important  structure.  Thus  his  account  of  his  re- 
searches on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Mars,  is  full 
of  interest ;  but  time  would  fail  were  I  to  attempt  at 
the  present  moment  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  these 
inquiries. 

I  proceed  therefore  now  to  give  some  account  of 
what  he  has  accomplished  at  Branchidae  and  Cnidus. 
Before,  however,  doing  so,  I  ought,  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  hearers  to  a  very  able  Re- 
port, drawn  up  by  Lieut.  Smith,  R.E.,  at  Mr.  New^- 
ton's  request,  as  this  document  embodies  the  gene- 
ral results  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  excava- 
tions, with  the  independent  judgment  of  that  officer 
as  to  the  probable  form  and  nature  of  the  original 
structure.  I  am  well  aware  that  part  of  his  plans  will 
seem  crude  and  unsatisfactory  to  some  distinguished 
architects  like  my  friends  Professors  Cockerell  and 
Donaldson  ;  still  I  cannot  but  feel  that  Lieut.  Smith's 
reasonings  are  well  deserving  of  attention,  from  the 
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clearness  with  which  they  have  been  urged  ;  while  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  some  of  his  supposi- 
tions are  at  variance  with  the  received  laws  or  prac- 
tices of  Greek  architecture,  they  are,  in  fact,  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  structure  of  a  building  deemed 
by  the  ancients  one  of  the  "  Wonders  of  the  World," 
and  in  which,  as  Mr.  Newton  has  suggested,  "  some 
new  and  unlocked  for  mode  of  construction"  might 
well  be  anticipated. 

Lieut.  Smith  states  that  in  the  course  of  excavating 
the  north  side  of  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum,  a  number 
of  squared  blocks  were  found,  which  from  their  pecuUar 
appearance  and  similarity  to  each  other,  led  him  to  some 
curious  results  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  and 
construction  of  the  ancient  building.  Now,  according 
to  Pliny,  one  of  its  principal  features  was  a  pyramid 
consisting  of  24  steps,  which  supported  on  its  summit 
a  marble  quadriga,  while  the  edifice  itself  was  63  feet 
long  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  somewhat  shorter 
on  the  fronts,  had  a  circumference  of  411  feet,  was  25 
cubits  in  height,  and  was  surrounded  by  36  columns. 
Pliny  further  states,  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  quad- 
riga, the  entire  height  of  the  building  was  140  feet. 
The  height  of  the  pyramidal  portion  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  lower  part,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
25  cubits,  or  37^  feet  high. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  way  in  which  they  were 
dressed,  that  the  blocks  of  marble  above  mentioned 
formed  the  steps  of  this  pyramid  ;  and  the  position  in 
which  they  were  discovered,  proved  that  they  had  fallen 
from  a  height ;  while,  as  they  were  intermixed  with 
the  fragments  of  the  colossal  horse,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  must  have  been  connected  with  it. 

These  blocks  have  a  uniform  depth  of  11|  inches, 
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but  in  breadth  there  are  two  classes, — some  being  2  and 
others  3  feet  broad.  Their  lengths  too  vary,  but  aver- 
age 4  feet.  One  of  the  long  sides,  llf  inches  broad, 
is  polished,  and  forms  the  face  of  the  step  ;  the  upper 
side  has  one  part  polished  and  the  other  rough-cut, 
so  that  the  polished  surface  would  serve  for  the  tread 
of  the  step,  and  the  rough  portion  for  the  overlapping 
part  of  the  next  step  above.  Again,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  in  every  instance  the  boundary  of  the 
pohshed  and  rough-cut  parts,  is  clearly  defined  by  a 
well  marked  line,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  step,  so 
that  the  two  polished  surfaces,  forming  respectively 
the  face  and  the  tread  of  the  step,  are  adjacent  to  each 
other.  The  upper  side  of  each  block  has  a  large  flange, 
about  6  inches  broad,  at  the  back,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  stone ;  and  on  the  lower  side  a  groove, 
corresponding  in  its  dimensions  to  the  flange  on  the 
upper  side.  This  groove  passes  longitudinally  along 
the  stone,  and  is  the  same  distance  from  the  face  that 
the  large  flange  is  from  the  line,  marking  the  boundary 
of  the  polished  and  rough-cut  parts  of  the  upper  side. 
A  slight  examination  will  clearly  show  hoW  one  step 
has  rested  on  another,  as  the  large  flange  on  the  upper 
side  fits  exactly  into  the  longitudinal  groove  on  the 
under  side  of  the  step  above.  But  further,  by  an 
accurate  measurement  of  these  steps,  combined  with 
Pliny's  account,  it  is  possible  to  discover,  not  only  the 
nature  of  the  construction,  but  even  the  size  of  the 
pyramid.  The  measurements  of  the  face  and  the  tread 
of  the  step,  give  respectively  the  height  and  breadth 
of  each,  and  as  there  were  twenty-four  of  them,  we  have 
at  once  the  three  dimensions  of  the  pyramid,  viz.  its 
height,  its  length,   and   its   breadth.      The  height  is 
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evidently  llf  inches  X  24  =  23 J  feet  ;  and,  if,  from 
the  size  of  the  horse  found  among  these  blocks,  14 
feet  is  a  reasonable  height  for  the  chariot,  the  whole 
height  will  be  23J  feet  +  14  feet  =  37^  feet :  this  is, 
curiously  enough,  exactly  the  25  cubits  of  PUny. 

Again,  by  the  measurement  of  the  tread  of  the  steps, 
we  obtain  the  length  and  the  breadth.     Now  this  tread, 
in  all  the  steps,  is  uniformly  either  T  9"  or  1'  5".     It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
pyramid  had  respectively  V  9"  and  V  5"  for  the  breadth 
of  their  steps.      It  is  no  slight  corroboration  of  this 
theory,  that  several  corner-stones  have  been  found,  in 
which  these  two  dimensions  occur,  on   the  adjacent 
sides,  and,  therefore,  at  right  angles  the  one  to  the 
other.     Now  V  9"  X  24  =  42  feet,  is  the  horizontal 
distance  of  the  highest  step  on  one  side  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  base  on  the  same  side  of  the  pyramid,  and 
as  the  distance  is  the  same  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
whole  length  must  be  84  feet.     To  this  however  we 
must  add  the  length  of  the  chariot-platform  on  the  top, 
which  is  indeed  uncertain,  but  was  probably  not  less 
than  24  feet.     The  total  length  of  the  base  of  the  py- 
ramid will  then  be  84  +  24  =  108  feet. 

In  the  same  way,   from  the  other  dimension,  viz. 
1'  5",  we  obtain  the  breadth,  and  assuming  18  feet  for 
the  narrower  width  of  the  chariot-platform,  we  get,  for 
this  (the  narrower)  base  of  the  pyramid, 
2  (24  X   V  5")  +  18  =  86  feet. 
It  has  been  usual  for  modern  architects  to  assume 
Pliny's  63  feet  as  the  measure  of  the  longest  side  of 
the   luhole   huildinq,  and  to  consider  the   "  totus  cir- 
cuitus,"  or  411  feet,  as  that  of  the  peribolus.     But  if 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  really  measured  108  by  86  feet. 
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(and  it  could  hardly  have  been  less),  the  longer  side  of 
the  structure  that  supported  it  must  have  been  more 
than  63  feet.  It  is  likely,  then,  that  the  411  feet  is 
the  measure  of  the  building  itself,  and  that  the  63  feet 
is  that  of  the  longer  side  of  the  cella.  Now,  Hyginus 
calls  the  total  circumference  1,340  feet;  this,  therefore, 
we  may  consider  the  real  measure  of  the  peribolus. 

How,  then,  were  Pliny's  36  columns  distributed? 
and  will  the  above  numbers  give  us  any  clue  to  their 
arrangement  ?  Now  suppose  the  stylohate  of  the  co- 
lumns projected  3  feet  on  each  side,  beyond  the  base 
of  the  pyramid,  we  should  then  have  the  circumference 
of  the  stylobate 

=  2{l68  +  (2  X  3)  +  86  +  (2  X  3)}=  412  feet, 
which  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  totus  circuitus  of 
Pliny. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  so  to  distribute  the  36  co- 
lumns over  this  circumference  of  412  feet,  as  to  pre- 
serve a  uniform  intercolumniation  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  building. 

In  order  to  find  the  intercolumniations,  we  must 
first  assume  the  positions  of  the  four  corner  columns. 
Now  if  the  edge  of  the  lowest  step  of  the  pyramid 
was  just  over  the  centres  of  the  columns,  the  distances 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  four  corner  columns  must 
be  the  same  as  the  lengths  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid, 
or  108  and  86  feet  respectively.  And  if  there  were 
eleven  columns  on  the  longer  side,  there  would  be  ten 
intercolumniations. 

On  this  hypothesis,  the  space  between  the  centres 
of  the  columns  would  be  -^  or  108  feet.  Again,  if 
there  were  nine  columns  in  the  shorter  side,  the  space 
required  for  the   eight  intercolumniations    would   be 
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10"8  X  8  =  86*4  feet,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
3  feet  of  projection  of  the  stylobate  at  each  end  be- 
yond the  centres  of  the  corner  columns. 

The  total  length  will  then  be  92*4  feet,  which  thus 
differs  only  '4  of  a  foot  from  92  feet,  the  result  for- 
merly calculated  from  the  steps  of  the  pj^amid. 
Again,  assuming  3  feet  5^  inches  as  the  diameter  of 
the  columns — the  mean  of  the  measurements  of  a  great 
many  frusta — we  get  the  intercolumniation  in  terms 
of  the  diameter, 

=    —  ,      , — —=  2*12  diameters, 

a  measurement  which  agrees  very  well  with  that  or 
other  Ionic  buildin2;s. 

It  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence,  that  this  inter- 
columniation should  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  Priene,  which  in  other  respects 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Mausoleum  and  be- 
longs to  the  same  period,  and  that  the  number  of 
columns  on  the  flanks  should  be  the  same  in  both 
these  structures. 

Lastly,  assuming,  as  before  stated,  that  Pliny's  63  feet 
is  the  length  of  the  longer  side  of  the  cella^  the  space 
between  its  walls  and  the  edge  of  the  stylobate 

=  — — =  25^  feet,  which  will,  of  course,  be  the 

same  on  all  the  sides. 

If  then  we  subtract  twice  this  breadth  of  25^  feet 
from  92  feet,  the  length  of  the  other  side  of  the  stylo- 
bate, we  get  the  length  of  the  shorter  side  of  the  cella, 
or  41  feet. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  it  leaves  the 
large   space  of  25i  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  stylo- 
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bate,  or  22^  feet  from  the  centres  of  the  columns  to 
the  walls  of  the  cella  unsupported  ;  but  this  difficulty 
may  be  met  by  supposing  the  pyramid  to  rest  on  what 
is  termed  a  horizontal  arch,  supported  on  one  side 
by  the  columns,  and  on  the  other  by  the  w^alls  of  the 
cella;  a  method  of  support  which,  though  not,  we 
believe,  found  in  the  case  of  temples,  occurs  in  struc- 
tures nearly  contemporaneous,  like  the  tomb  at  Mylasa, 
and  therefore  shows  that  the  builders  of  that  age  w^re 
not  unacquainted  with  it. 

This  tomb,  w^hich  is  only  a  small  distance  from 
Halicarnassus,  has  its  pyramidal  roof  supported  on  a 
principle  similar  to  that  of  the  horizontal  arch,  and 
has  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Mausoleum, 
that  it  has  been  believed  to  be  a  copy  of  that  building 
on  a  small  scale.  In  the  present  instance,  such  an 
arch,  being  concealed  from  without  by  the  entablature, 
would  not  in  any  way  injure  the  appearance  of  the 
building,  while  the  space  between  a  horizontal  plane 
placed  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  the  under 
side  of  the  pyramid,  is  well  fitted  for  it,  the  span  not 
being  too  great  for  the  height  of  the  crown. 

It  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Mausoleum,  like  the  structure  at  Mylasa,  was  it- 
self a  tomb,  and  therefore  that  the  rigid  laws  which 
governed  the  temple-architecture  may  not  have  been 
deemed  necessary  in  its  case.  Again  the  description 
of  its  appearance  by  the  poet  Martial, 

"  Aere  nee  vacuo  pendentia  Mausolea," 

would  seem  to  correspond  better  with  the  proposed 
arrangement,  than  with  one  in  which  the  pyramid  was 
supported  in  the  more  usual  manner,  by  architraves. 
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If  Pliny's  measurements  be  correct,  the  height  of 
the  order  will  be  37^  feet,  and  this,  added  to  the  37^ 
feet  of  the  pyramid  and  chariot,  gives  a  height  of  7^ 
feet.  The  total  height  of  the  whole  structure  is  said 
to  have  been  140  feet,  which  leaves  a  space  of  Q^  feet 
below  the  bases  of  the  columns  ;  a  proportional  height 
(as  compared  with  that  of  the  entire  edifice)  w^iich 
agrees  very  well  with  what  was  customary  in  case  of 
tombs  like  those  in  Lycia,  at  Mylasa,  and  at  Souma 
in  Algeria.  This  basement  was  probably  ornamented 
with  one  or  more  friezes,  and  may  have  had  statues  at 
intervals,  with  lions  at  the  corners. 

In  concluding  this  brief  abstract  of  the  more  import- 
ant parts  of  Lieut.  Smith's  plan,  I  make  this  only  re- 
mark, that  whatever  the  professed  architect  may  say 
to  it,  the  coincidence  of  the  measurements  thus  ob- 
tained with  those  given  by  Pliny,  is,  to  my  mind,  too 
remarkable  to  be  the  result  of  accident. 

Since  this  paper  was  originally  read,  the  whole  of  the 
sculptures  to  which  it  refers  have  arrived  in  England, 
and  have  been  placed,  with  the  exception  of  some  small 
fragments,  in  a  temporary  gallery  constructed  under 
the  colonnade  of  the  principal  facade  of  the  Museum. 
In  this  place,  w^orkmen  have  been  engaged  for  several 
months,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Antiquities,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Richard  Westmacott,  in  sorting,  identifying,  and 
rejoining  the  fragments  of  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  and 
in  placing  such  of  these  objects  as  could  be  joined  to- 
gether, in  positions  where  they  may  be  seen  by  the 
public.  The  most  important  of  these  results  have 
been,  the  uniting  the  pieces  of  the  two  colossal  horses, 
which  w^ere  at  first  supposed  to  be  several  portions  of 
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one  horse.  I  must  remark  that  they  have  been  lately 
removed  from  the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
placed,  so  that  they  do  not  now  "  exhibit  to  the  critic 
points  of  similarity  and  incongruity,  or  suggest  to  the 
eye  of  the  ordinary  visitor  the  general  proportions 
which  the  horse,  if  perfect,  would  have  presented  :" 
and  that  I  trust  this  arrangement  will  therefore  soon 
be  reversed. 

Several  portions  of  the  Amazonian  equestrian  figure, 
have  been  now  successfully  joined,  so  that  a  tolerable 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  exquisite  beauty  which  this 
grand  sculpture  must  once  have  exhibited.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  subject  represents  a  man  in 
Asiatic  costume,  similar  to  that  of  the  Persians  on  the 
frieze  of  the  temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory  at  Athens. 
The  execution  is  more  highly  finished  than  that  of  the 
colossal  horses,  and  the  drapery  of  the  rider  is  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  pedimental  figures  of 
the  Parthenon. 

Another  and  most  interesting  work  has  been  the 
completion,  from  a  great  number  of  pieces,  of  two 
colossal  figures,  one  male  and  the  other  female.  In 
the  first,  which,  there  is  little  doubt,  represents  the 
king  Mausolus,  we  have  the  earliest  example  of  Greek 
portrait  statuary  which  has  yet  been  discovered.  In 
the  second  we  have  either  a  statue  of  Artemisia,  the 
foundress  of  the  Mausoleum,  erected  probably  after 
her  death,  or  that  of  some  goddess.  Both  show  a 
grand  and  noble  style,  and  fully  bear  out  all  the  enco- 
miums which  Mr.  Newton  pronounced  on  the  fragments 
when  he  first  dug  them  out ;  both  alike  show  a  re- 
markable grandeur  and  simplicity  of  conception,  and 
an  admirable  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  drapery. 

VOL.  VI.  2  k 
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The  female  statue  has  unfortunately  lost  her  head. 
Besides  these,  many  of  the  slabs  of  the  frieze  have 
been  carefully  put  together,  and  have  been  arranged  in 
a  continuous  line  under  the  colonnade,  together  with 
those  presented  to  the  Museum  some  years  ago  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.     As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  portions  discovered  by  Mr.  Newton  having 
been  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  weather  by  the 
earth  that  covered  them,  are  much  less  injured  than 
those  which  had  been  built  into  the  Castle  wall.    Seen 
as  they  may  now  be  together,  the  visitor  can  form  a 
good  idea  of  what  their  beauty  must  once  have  been, 
how  varied  their  conception,  how  exquisite  their  mo- 
delling, and  how  valuable  a  series  they  really  are  as  an 
illustration  of  a  period  of  which  we  had  previously  pos- 
sessed but  few  artistic  records.     I  may  add,  that  besides 
these  grander  sculptures,  eight  hons  have  been  more  or 
less  completely  put  together, — that  in  more  than  one 
instance,  the  head  of  a  lion  which  had  been  for  cen- 
turies built  into  the  castle,  has  been  reunited  to  a  body 
excavated  by  Mr.  Newton,  and  that  I  am  not  without 
hope,  by  continued  study  of  these  valuable  fragments, 
many  other  portions  of  the  frieze,  which  arejstill  very 
defective,  may  be  rendered  much  more  complete. 

I  shall  now  give  some  notice  of  Mr.  Newton's  dis- 
coveries at 

Branchid^. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  Didymseus,  at  Branchidee,  and 
the  Sacred  Way,  from  which  Mr.  Newton  has  procured 
the  remarkable  group  of  sculptures  to  which  I  now 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Society,  is  at  once  one  of 
the  most  memorable  sites  in  the  ancient  history  of  the 
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Ionian  or  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  one  likely,  a  priori,  to 
repay  the  labour  of  excavation. 

Known  in  Greek  history  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record  ; — the  site  of  a  shrine  and  of 
an  oracle,  second  in  sanctity  and  importance  to  that 
of  Delphi  only,  so  highly  valued  at  a  remote  period 
that  Pharaoh  Necho  dedicated  to  its  god  Apollo  the 
dress  in  which  he  had  conquered  at  Cadytis,  while 
Croesus  sent  offerings  to  it  (ere  his  war  with  Cyrus) 
equal  in  weight  with  those  he  gave  to  Delphi ;  partially 
destroyed  by  Darius,  and  more  completely  by  Xerxes, 
its  sacred  family  of  priests,  called  the  Branchidse,  having 
on  this  occasion  been  carried  away  to  Sogdiana  by  the 
conqueror ; — yet  reviving  again  in  renewed  splendour 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  pre- 
serving in  its  temple — the  largest  in  Asiatic  Greece 
after  that  of  Ephesus — for  many  subsequent  ages  the 
fame  it  had  so  early  acquired  ; —  memorable  too  for  a 
succession  of  oracles  ascending  to  a  period  before  the 
commencement  of  history,  but  not  wholly  extinct 
even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate, — it 
were  strange,  indeed,  should  such  a  site  retain  no  relic 
its  past  greatness,  or  of  the  long  period  of  time  du- 
ring which  it  had  a  marked  pre-eminence  among  the 
shrines  of  the  Greek  people. 

Many  travellers  who  preceded  Mr.  Newton  have 
spoken  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  of  the  statues  in 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  from  the  narratives  of  Wheler 
(who  was  there  so  early  as  1685),  Sir  W.  Gell,  Colonel 
Leake — the  author  of  the  '  Ionian  Antiquities  '  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society, — and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
much  interesting  information  may  be  gathered.  It  was 
left,  however,  to  Mr.  Newton  to  form  the  only  com- 

2  k2 
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plete  excavations  which  have  ever  been  made  on  this 
celebrated  spot.  The  position  of  the  sculptured  figures 
Mr.  Newton  has  brought  away  was  as  follows  :  — 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  Didymseus,  now  in  complete 
ruins,  was  approached  from  the  sea,  distant  about  two 
miles,  by  a  "  Sacred  Way,"  on  each  side  of  which 
has  been  a  row  of  seated  statues,  sepulchral  sori, 
tombs,  etc.  This  way  forms  part  of  an  unenclosed 
tract  to  the  north-east  of  the  temple,  and  is  marked 
by  a  ridge,  extending  in  a  direction  south-east  to  north- 
west ;  along  this  ridge  Mr.  Newton  discovered  eight 
seated  statues,  composed  generally  of  a  single  block 
of  Parian  marble,  about  4  feet  6  inches  high  by  2  feet 
9  inches  broad  and  deep.  They  were  all  partially 
buried  by  the  accumulation  of  earth — some  up  to  their 
necks,  some  only  to  their  laps.  The  character  of  their 
workmanship  is,  at  the  first  glance,  strikingly  Egyp- 
tian ;  they  are  seated,  with  their  feet  all  but  touching, 
and  their  hands  on  their  knees,  as  is  usual  in  the 
Egyptian  statues  of  Pasht ;  their  drapery  extends  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  and  consists  of  the  Talaric 
chiton,  surmounted  by  the  peplos.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  this  dra- 
pery. Only  one  of  the  figures  retains  its  head,  and 
in  others,  other  portions  are  wanting.  There  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  treatment  is  that  usually  recognized  as 
the  most  archaic  Greek.  The  wrist  bones,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest,  are  readily  discernible  ; 
and  the  hair,  in  the  one  figure  whose  head  remains,  is 
arranged  in  long  parallel  tresses,  as  on  the  most  ancient 
of  the  coins  of  Syracuse.  Four  other  similar  statues 
were   subsequently   discovered    near   the    same    spot, 
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though  not  in  a  line  with  the  previous  eight ;  of  these 
three  are  clearly  statues  of  females.     With  two  excep- 
tions, they  all  belong  to  the  same  period  of  art ;  and 
even  these  two  which  I  except,  are  probably  not  more 
than  fifty  years  later.     Mr.  Newton  states  that  it  was 
evident  that  none  of  them  occupied  exactly  their  ori- 
ginal position,  and  that  they  must  at  some  time  or 
other  have  been  thrown  down ;  an  opinion  which  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by   his  discovery  of  a  small 
portion,  about  eighty  feet,  of  the  original  paving  of  the 
Sacred  Way,  and  of  some  bases  or  pedestals,  which  he 
conjectures,  with  much  reason,  have  formed  the  origi- 
nal bases  on  which  these  statues  were  placed.     The 
Sacred  Way  may  still  be  traced  for  about  580  yards,  the 
whole  distance  being  marked  by  the  remains  of  archaic 
monuments.     Portions  of  a  wall  extend  along  it  nearly 
the  whole  distance ;  but  this  wall,  with  some  excep- 
tions,  Mr.  Newton  believes  to  be  of  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  statues.     There   are, 
however,  here  and  there  masses  of  polygonal  masonry 
containing  individual  stones  of  immense  size,  and  these 
he  presumes  to  be  relics  of  an  original  and  contem- 
poraneous Hellenic  wall.     The  road  appears  to  have 
been  about  25  feet  broad,  and  to  have  been  constructed 
originally  in  the  form  of  a  platform  or  terrace. 

At  118  paces  from  the  last  of  the  statues,  Mr.  New- 
ton discovered  a  colossal  lion  and  sphinx,  the  latter 
a  female  :  both  were  much  injured,  but  exhibited  that 
grandeur  of  treatment  so  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
Greek  works.  The  sphinx  was  completely  buried  un- 
der the  earth,  but  the  lion  had  been  recently  uncovered. 
I  regret  to  add  that  the  barbarous  Greek  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  village  have  done  much  injury  to 
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this  lion  with  their  knives  since  it  was  exhumed,  and 
that  Mr.  Newton's  Turkish  guard  was  unahle  to  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  every  opportunity  to  deface 
these  relics  of  the  more  ancient  and  nobler  population. 
The  important  question  arises,  to  what  period  are 
these  works  to  be  ascribed,  and  are  there  any  data  re- 
maining from  which  we  can  arrive  at  even  an  approxi- 
mate conclusion  at  this  subject  ?     Now  in  the  way  of 
direct  evidence  we  have  literally  none,  for  though  history 
often  mentions  the  two  temples  at  this  spot,  and  Hero- 
dotus himself  speaks  of  the  Sacred  Way  which  led  from 
the  sea  to  the   temple,   we  have    (strangely  enough) 
no  record  of  these  statues.     The  probable  reason  for 
this  is  that  they  are  earlier  than  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  by  the   Persians   (at  which  period  they  were 
overthrown,  and   partially  destroyed),  and  that  since 
then  they  have  been  so  covered  by  earth,   and   the 
abundant  vegetation  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  to  have 
almost  entirely  escaped  notice. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  history,  we  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  indirect  evidence,  afforded  by 
the  monuments  themselves,  sufficient,  in  my  mind,  for 
the  determination  of  their  age,  within  tolerably  ac- 
curate hmits.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  character 
of  their  Art,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  which 
is  unquestionably  very  archaic.  Secondly,  on  three 
of  the  chairs  are  inscriptions  in  the  oldest  Greek  type, 
written  houstrophedon.  Thirdly,  in  close  connection 
with  them,  is  a  long  and  curious  inscription  on  the 
side  of  the  recumbent  lion  (probably  the  oldest  of  them 
all),  and  another  very  ancient  inscription  on  a  detached 
piece  of  stone,  perhaps  the  base  of  a  statue  or  statues 
now  lost. 


i 
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The  inscriptions  are  as  follows. 
On  the  side  of  one  of  the  chairs, — 

20X«3A  2H20IXI3T30IZ3A>IOIMI32HSAX 
A[r]AA[M]A[T]  0-- AnOAAIlNOZ  (Boustrophedon.) 

On  a  second,  a  few  letters  scarcely  visible,  but  per- 
haps,— 

Vn'  APTEMIAOZ 

On  the  back  of  a  third,  NIKH  TAAYKGY  (though 
this  inscription  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  more 
recent) . 

Fourthly  on  the   upper   side  of  a  large  block    of 
stone, — 
Ol  ANAZIMANAPO  HAIAES  TOM  ANAPOMAX  ... 

2HA>l|4'g3TaA3ZHIOn3NA230 

( B  oustrophedon . ) 

and,  on  the  under  side,  the  names  of  Anaximander 
and  Terpsicles.     Lastly,  on  the  side  of  the  lion, — 

TA  AfAAMATA  TAAE  ANEOEZAN    OIPY 

2HAA[o]ZOA3XSA2l23AIAn  ZONIl© 

KAI    nAZIK[A]HZ  KAI   HTHZANAPOZ   KAI  A[Y] 

IXIT    NHT[a]>II3A    2^3  Aa  an  a  IA>I    20I2 
rOAHNl  (Boustrophedon.) 

Besides  these,  there  existed  a  few  years  since  another 
seated  figure,  on  the  chair  of  which  was  the  following 
inscription,  which  has  been  copied  by  Sir  W.  Gell, 
Mr.  Cockerell,  and  others,  and  published  by  Rose  and 
Boeckh.     It  was  as  follows  : 

MHZIANAE  HM 

N3>IH03NV  2V3 
AMA....I2...n 

INflAAO         (Boustrophedon.) 
The  third  line  would  seem  to  have  been  indistinct ; 
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and  hence  has  been  variously  rendered  by  different 
editors. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Newton  should  have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  trace  of  this  figure,  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  broken  up  within  the  last  forty  years. 

Lord  Aberdeen  obtained  from  this  neighbourhood 
another  fragment,  on  which  the  word  dvhpidvras  was 
plainly  legible. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  with  regard  to  the  inscriptions  I  have 
quoted  above,  or  to  determine  whether  every  indivi- 
dual name  has  been  quite  accurately  deciphered.  It 
is  sufficient  to  state,  what  will,  indeed,  be  admitted 
by  all  palaeographers,  that  the  writing  on  these  monu- 
ments belongs  to  the  very  earliest  Greek  period  ;  and 
that  though  the  long  vowels  H  and  /2  do  occur,  they 
are  delineated  according  to  the  oldest  form  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
forms  adopted  for  the  0,  A,  S,  E,  P,  X,  and  a.  If 
then  we  had  nothing  but  the  characters  to  go  by,  we 
should  not,  I  believe,  err  greatly,  in  assigning  a  date  as 
early  as  b.c.  500  to  the  execution  of  these  works. 

There  are  however  some  other  suggestions  derived 
from  the  names  recorded  on  these  inscriptions,  which 
may  perhaps  enable  us  to  fix  their  date  with  even 
greater  precision.  Thus  upon  the  lion  inscription  we 
find  the  name  Hegesander,  and  another,  which  though 
the  first  letter  has  been  destroyed  by  an  injury  the 
stone  has  received,  must,  I  think,  with  Mr.  Newton, 
be  unquestionably  read  as  that  of  Thales.  Again,  on 
another  stone,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  name  of 
Anaximander.  Now  it  is  at  least  remarkable,  that  on 
two  stones  found  close  together,  and  immediately  ad- 
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joining'  the  most  sacred  temple  in  the  Milesian  terri- 
tory, the  names  of"  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  Miletus  should  be  preserved.  If  these  then 
be  really  the  names  of  the  philosophers  Thales  and 
Anaximander,  who  joined  with  other  citizens  of  their 
native  town  in  dedicating  the  figure  of  the  lion,  and  the 
statue  or  offering  to  which  the  second  inscription  was 
once  attached,  (and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  any  more  pro- 
bable conjecture),  the  date  of  these  works  is  limited 
to  about  B.C.  570-560.  Anaximander,  we  know,  was 
the  pupil  of  Thales,  and  was  born  b.c.  610.  With 
regard  to  the  other  name,  Hegesander,  it  is  scarcely 
less  probable  that  it  may  be  that  of  a  citizen  of  Mile- 
tus whom  Herodotus  states  (i.  143)  was  the  father  of 
Hecataeus.  Now  as  Hecatseus  was  born  b.c  520,  the 
dates  we  have  assumed  above  for  these  inscriptions 
would  synchronize  remarkably  wdth  that  of  his  father 
Hegesander. 

But  I  must  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further  now, 
as  I  have  yet  to  say  somewhat  of  Mr.  Newton's  re- 
searches at  Cnidus.  I  will  only  add,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  date  ultimately  determined  by  English  or 
foreign  scholars  for  these  remarkable  sculptures,  about 
one  thing  there  can  be  no  question,  that  they  are 
among  the  earliest  remains  of  Greek  art  which  have 
been  as  yet  discovered.  Hitherto  nearly  all  Greek  art 
would  seem  to  be  derivable  from  Assyrian  models ; 
and  though  monuments  not  unlike  these  may  be  seen 
on  the  rock-sculptures  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at 
Malthaiyah,  in  that  land,  still  I  cannot  see,  as  I  believe 
my  friend  Mr.  Layard  fancied  he  saw,  any  direct  re- 
semblance between  these  and  the  Assyrian  types :  so 
far  as  they  resemble  any  other  style,  they  seem  to  me 
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to  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  sculptures  on  the  Harpy  tomb  from 
Lycia,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  Sir 
Charles  Fellows  ;  or  have  seen  the  relief  from  Samo- 
thrace,  in  the  Louvre ;  or  that  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "Epyov  'Apia-To/c\€09  in  the  Theseium  at  Athens, 
will  recall  in  their  minds  many  similarities  of  treat- 
ment, greater,  I  believe,  than  any  that  can  be  sug- 
gested between  them  and  the  remains  of  either  Egypt 
or  Assyria. 

3.  Cnidus. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Cnidus,  which  Mr.  Newton 
visited  toward  the  completion  of  his  labours  at  the 
Mausoleum,  have  yielded  sufficient  monuments  of  in- 
terest to  fully  justify  the  amount  of  time  and  labour 
which  has  been  spent  there ;  though  from  what  is 
known  of  this  once  celebrated  place,  we  might  per- 
haps have  anticipated  a  collection  yet  more  valuable 
than  has  as  yet  been  acquired.  It  ought  not  however 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  existing  remains  extend  over 
a  very  wide  area ;  that  they  are  covered  almost  every- 
where by  an  exceedingly  luxurious  and  dense  vegeta- 
tion of  brushwood  ;  that  there  is  little  above  the  surface 
to  suggest  the  fittest  place  for  excavation ;  and,  above 
all,  that  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  entire 
ground  has  as  yet  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Newton's 
examination. 

The  situation  of  Cnidus  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  early  de- 
velopment of  its  mercantile  greatness,  protected  as  it 
was  on  the  west  by  a  bold  headland  called  Triopium 
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(now  Cape  Crio),  and  possessing  as  it  did  two  har- 
bours, separated  only  by  the  small  peninsula  which 
joins  this  promontory  to  the  mainland.  It  appears  that 
Triopium  was  sacred,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  Apollo, 
but  that  there  were  also  temples  to  Neptune  and  the 
Nymphs.  It  is  probable  that,  in  common  with  many 
other  towns  in  its  neighbourhood,  Cnidus  enjoyed, 
in  early  times,  the  advantage  of  a  trade  with  Egypt. 
It  is  not,  however,  mentioned  in  history  till  the  wars 
between  Cyrus  and  Western  Asia,  when  it  submitted, 
without  a  blow,  to  the  arms  of  his  general  Harpagus. 
Subsequently  we  find  it  constantly  noticed  :  thus,  in 
the  second  Persian  War,  Cnidus  contributed  a  few 
ships  to  the  armament  of  Xerxes  ;  and  some  years  later, 
in  B.C.  466,  received  into  its  harbours  the  victorious 
Athenian  fleet  under  Cimon.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  it  joined  the  other  allies  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  revolted  from  them  after  their  failure 
in  Sicily.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Antiochus, 
it  took  the  part  of  the  Seleucidan  prince  ;  while  it  was 
the  scene,  at  a  later  time,  of  those  conflicts  whereby 
Pompey  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  long  successful 
piracies  of  the  neighbouring  coasts. 

Cnidus  was  especially  famous  in  ancient  times  for 
its  love  of  fine  works  of  art,  and  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  some  branches  of  sculpture.  Its  pottery, 
consisting  mainly  of  small  figures,  allusive  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus — the  well-known  Kepd/j.ca  KviSia — are  con- 
stantly alluded  to  in  antiquity.  Pausanias  tells  us  how 
among  the  treasures  preserved  at  Delphi,  none  were 
more  remarkable  than  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus,  pre- 
sented to  the  Lesche  at  that  place  by  the  Cnidians : 
while  strangers  came  from  afar,  so  Lucian  declares,  to 
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see  the  statues  of  Bacchus  and  Minerva,  by  Bryaxis 
and  Scopas  (two  of  the  sculptors  of  the  Mausoleum), 
and  what  was  deemed  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of 
earthly  beauty,  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  the  "  Regina 
Cnidi  Paphique."  The  history  of  this  celebrated  statue 
is  well  know^n  ;  it  remained,  from  the  time  of  Praxi- 
teles, the  glory  of  Cnidus,  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
who  removed  it  to  Constantinople,  where  it  had  not 
been  long  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  in  a.d. 
475,  during  the  reign  of  Leo  Basiliscus. 

We  might  reasonably  suppose,  that  a  city  so  pre- 
eminently the  promoter  and  the  guardian  of  the  finest 
works  of  art,  would  have  left  behind  it  considerable 
remains  of  value.  And  that  this  is  the  case,  the  ela- 
borate description  of  it  in  the  'Ionian  Antiquities,' 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti, 
would  seem  to  demonstrate.  From  the  report  in 
that  work,  it  may  be  gathered  that  thirty  years  ago 
there  were  still  visible  on  this  site  a  colonnade  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  a  Doric  portico,  two  temples,  one 
a  beautiful  tetrastyle,  one  of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
three  theatres,  one  400  feet  wide,  but  much  decayed, 
another  about  half  the  size,  but  still  retaining  its  seats 
quite  perfect;  an  Ionic  structure,  190  feet  long  by  90 
wide ;  a  citadel  in  good  repair,  the  ancient  walls  of 
which  have  been  since  traced  all  round  it  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  ;  and  a  necropolis,  wherein  were  still  remain- 
ing many  tombs  of  gigantic  proportions. 

Mr.  Newton  commenced  his  excavations  by  an  ex- 
amination of  a  raised  platform  or  terrace  which,  for 
many  reasons,  he  conjectured  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  temenos,  or  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Temple  of  De- 
meter  and  Persephone  ;  nor  was  he  long  in  discovering, 
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near  the  surface,  a  beautiful  female  head  of  good  work, 
the  hair  fastened  back  by  an  ornament  called  the 
opisthosphendone,  as  on  the  Syrian  coins  between  b.c. 
300-250.  The  head  was  slightly  under  life-size,  and 
had  been  broken  off  at  the  neck  ;  the  hand  and  arm 
and  several  small  pieces  of  this  figure  were  subse- 
quently found.  Shortly  after  this  he  came  upon  an- 
other female  head  rather  larger  than  life,  belonging  to  a 
statue  to  which  it  had  been  once  fitted  into  a  round 
socket.  This  head  was  in  excellent  condition,  and,  in 
Mr.  Newton's  opinion,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  best 
period  of  Greek  art,  not  unworthy  of  being  placed 
alongside  the  Venus  of  Milo,  to  whose  school  it  be- 
longs. On  an  inscription  found  near  it,  the  word 
aya\fj,a  occurs,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  it,  while  close 
to  it  w^ere  several  thin,  but  nearly  decayed  sheets  of 
lead,  which  w^ere  used  to  obtain  a  perfect  level  for 
bases  of  statues.  Many  fragments  of  inscriptions,  and 
several  inscribed  limestone  bases,  were  found  along 
the  same  platform,  evidently  those  of  statues  which 
had  once  stood  there.  All  these  fragments  were  found 
in  a  line  extending  east  and  west,  and,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions,  must  belong  to 
a  period  between  b.c  400-350. 

On  pursuing  his  excavations  in  this  temenos,  Mr. 
New^ton,  after  some  weeks,  lighted  upon  the  en- 
trance to  a  large  chamber,  in  which  he  discovered  a 
great  variety  of  miscellaneous  antiquities.  Among 
these  were  seven  bases,  evidently  the  supports  of  for- 
mer statues,  and  measuring  about  14  inches  by  12.  On 
some  of  them  were  the  remains  of  steles;  on  others,  hol- 
lowed spaces  for  the  reception  of  the  feet  of  statues. 
They  were  all  of  limestone,  and  the  majority  of  them  in- 
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scribed  with  dedications  to  Demeter,  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Besides  these,  he  found  many  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  this  deity,  as  three  boar- 
pigs,  a  calathus,  a  head  of  Diana  Venatrix,  and  a  large 
collection  of  votive  breasts  sculptured  in  marble. 
Below  this  mass  of  objects,  which  were  strewed  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  ground  and,  in  Mr.  Newton's 
opinion,  belong  to  the  period  b.c.  370-320,  a  layer 
of  lamps,  amphorislioi,  Samian-ware  vessels,  hair-pins 
of  bone,  bodkins  of  ivory,  glass  bottles  and  rods  of 
transparent  blue  and  white  glass,  were  found  all  in- 
termingled. These  were  probably  of  late,  if  not  of 
Roman  times.  With  them  were  found  a  consider- 
able number  of  marble  tablets,  each  pierced  with  a 
single  small  hole,  and  retaining  traces  of  polish  and 
colour.  The  bottles  were  generally  from  3  to  7  inches 
long,  and  were  found  regularly  packed  in  rows.  Out 
of  a  large  number  which  had  been  broken,  Mr.  New- 
ton was  able  to  select  and  to  send  home  forty-four 
unbroken  specimens.  It  was  evident  that  these  later 
remains  had  been  deposited  where  they  were  found 
before  the  chamber  had  fallen  in.  Mr.  Newton  con- 
jectures that  the  chamber  had  been  a  treasury,  such 
as  it  is  well  known  is  often  found  in  connection  with 
ancient  temples  ;  that  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
had  originally  been  attached  to  its  outer  walls ;  and 
that  it  was  perhaps  originally  vaulted,  like  the  so-called 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenae.  An  instance  analo- 
gous to  this  he  had  in  fact  discovered  some  time  pre- 
viously when  excavating  at  Budrum.  It  was  clear 
that  the  chamber,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had 
never  been  subsequently  disturbeil,  the  edges  of  the 
fractured  stones  being  quite  sharp  and  clean.     Among 
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the  relics  strewn  along  the  floor  were  a  large  number 
of  the  bones  of  fowls  and  of  young  pigs,  the  latter  of 
which  would  naturally  be  met  with  in  a  place  sacred 
to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and,  as  such,  are  the 
common  type  on  the  coins  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica. 

Having  completed  his  excavations  in  the  temenos  of 
Demeter,  Mr.  Newton  turned  his  attention  to  other 
ruins  within  the  walls,  and  cleared  out  more  than  one 
of  the  theatres  which  had  been  previously  in  part 
examined  by  the  agents  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 
His  exertions  however  on  this  ground  did  not  reward 
him  with  many  discoveries,  it  being  obvious  that  all  the 
finer  works  had  been  removed,  probably  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Almost  all  the  rehcs,  indeed,  he  met  with  in  these  ex- 
cavations, were  of  an  inferior  and  Roman  type.  In  one 
small  theatre,  which  he  partially  cleared  out,  and  which 
from  inscriptions  found  there  he  has  called  the  Odeum, 
he  discovered  what  must  have  been  the  stage,  in  a  per- 
fect state,  with  the  projecting  portion  on  which  the 
performers  stood,  exactly  as  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  comic  scenes  on  the  Graeco-Etruscan  vases. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  more  carefully  the 
site  of  the  necropolis,  from  which  he  had  reason  to 
expect  that  his  researches  would  tend  to  important 
discoveries,  and,  with  this  view,  commenced  on  a  tomb 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  as  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  ancient  wall.  Though  not  very  pro- 
ductive in  antiquities,  Mr.  Newton's  account  of  the 
form  and  character  of  this  great  sepulchre  shows  that 
it  must  once  have  been  a  very  remarkable  monument. 
It  was,  he  says,  not  unlike  in  form  to  the  earliest 
Christian  churches,  being  constructed  with  a  central 
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chamber,  a  vestibule,  and  an  apse  or  alcove  at  the 
south  end.     On  each  side  were  smaller  apses,  and  be- 
fore each  of  these  again  a  marble  sarcophagus,  9  feet 
long.     In  one  of  the  alcoves  there  had  been  once  a 
marble  statue,  the  lower  half  of  which  was  still  re- 
maining, in  situ,  the  rest  on  the  floor  before  it  having 
been  carried  down  by  the  fall  of  the  roof.     Almost  all 
this  statue  was  subsequently  discovered,  and  has  been 
subsequently  re-united  in  the  Museum.     Mr.  Newton 
considers  it  to  be  of  Roman  times,  the  more  so,  as 
in  front  of  it  a  large  number  of  Roman  lamps,   all 
unglazed,  and   of  little    merit   as   regards  workman- 
ship, were  found.    The  sarcophagi  too   exhibit  good 
Roman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian,  but  had  suf- 
fered too  much  to  be  worthy  of  removal;   their  tops 
having  been  in  most  cases  completely  crushed  in  by 
the  fall  of  the  roof,  and  their  sides  forced  apart  in 
several  places  by  the  roots  of   brushwood  that   had 
grown  up  around  them. 

These  sarcophagi  must  once  have  been  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  decorative  style  of  their  day,  though 
they  exhibit  the  decay  of  real  taste  in  the  lavish  pro- 
digality of  ornament  with  which  they  have  been  co- 
vered. Each  of  their  sides  was  adorned  with  festoons 
of  flowers,  s'upported  at  the  angles  by  Cupids,  in  a 
rich  but  coarse  style.  In  the  earth  around  were  many 
fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions,  nearly  all  of  them 
those  of  decrees  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Cnidus. 
From  one  of  them  Mr.  Newton  has  conjectured,  I  think 
with  reason,  that  the  tomb  was  originally  erected  in 
honour  of  a  certain  Lykeethus,  as  the  inscription  records 
decrees  in  his  favour  by  show  of  hands  {xeiporovla)  at 
the  festival  of  the  Greater  Dionysia, — the  erection  of  a 
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statue  to  him  at  the  pubhc  expense, — and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Neikephorus,  the  son  of  Sophron,  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  duty.  It  is  not  certain  to  what  period 
Lyka3thus  ought  to  be  assigned,  but  the  sarcophagi 
and  Roman  remains  are  clearly  long  subsequent  to  the 
original  construction  of  the  tomb. 

Having  completed  a  general  survey  of  the  remains 
of  the  actual  town  of  Cnidus,  and  of  its  cemetery,  Mr. 
Newton  turned  his  attention  to  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  all  of  which  contain  some  ancient  re- 
lics :  and  it  was  thus  that  his  most  fortunate  and 
valuable  discovery  was  made — namely,  that  of  the  Co- 
lossal Lion,  which  may  be  fairly  considered  the  most 
valuable  relic  he  has  sent  home  from  his  Cnidian  re- 
searches. He  had,  he  states,  heard  of  the  existence  of 
this  lion,  on  more  than  one  occasion  before  he  arrived 
at  Cnidus :  yet,  though  he  had  been  there  for  six 
months,  he  had  been  nowhere  able  to  discover  it.  At 
length  it  was  found  by  Mr.  PuUen,  the  architect  attached 
to  the  Expedition,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles 
from  Cnidus,  in  a  position  such  that,  except  by  a  happy 
accident,  it  might  easily  have  remained  for  a  much 
longer  time  undiscovered. 

The  exact  place  in  which  the  lion  was  found  may 
perhaps  be  recognized  upon  the  Admiralty  chart.  On 
this  it  will  be  observed  that,  to  the  east  of  Cnidus,  the 
coast  gradually  trends  etway  so  as  to  form  a  small 
bay,  from  which  project  two  promontories ;  beyond 
these  is  a  bold  headland,  forming  the  east  end  of  the 
bay,  exactly  opposite  to,  and  about  three  miles  from 
Cape  Crio.  On  the  STimmit  of  a  cliff,  forming  part 
of  this  mainland,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tomb, 
overlooking  the  sea  towards  Cnidus.    On  the  east  side, 
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the  slope  from  this  eminence  is  gradual,  the  upper 
portion  being  completely  strewn  with  the  remains  of 
the  tomb  ;  on  the  west,  a  little  below  where  the  lion 
was  found,  is  a  sheer  precipice  of  300  feet  into  the 
sea.  The  lion  was  lying  on  his  right  side,  on  the  edge 
of  the  rocky  slope  overhanging  the  sea,  with  his  back 
to  the  south,  his  left  or  upper  side  having  suffered 
much  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  with  his 
right  or  under  side  still  quite  fresh.  He  was  composed, 
together  with  the  base  on  which  he  reposes,  of  one 
piece  of  Parian  marble,  and  measures  nearly  10  feet 
in  length,  by  6  in  height.  He  has  been  sculptured  in 
a  crouching  position,  and  has  only  lost  his  lower  jaw, 
left  hind  leg,  and  fore  paws ;  of  these,  the  latter  have 
been  originally  carved  out  of  a  separate  piece  of  mar- 
ble. He  has  fallen  in  one  solid  mass,  and  has  not 
been  otherwise  injured  by  a  fall  of  more  than  60  feet. 
His  present  weight  is  about  six  tons. 

This  lion  is  probably  a  work  rather  anterior  to  the 
Mausoleum.  When  compared  with  the  lions  from  that 
edifice,  it  exhibits  a  more  severe  and  majestic  style, 
less  rich  and  flowing,  perhaps,  but  more  suitable  for 
colossal  sculpture.  Its  eff'ect  in  the  position  where  it 
was  placed  must  have  been  singularly  impressive. 

Having  made  all  necessary  preparations  for  removing 
the  lion,  preparations  which  we  rejoice  to  say  have 
been  entirely  successful, — Mr.  Newton  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  an  examination  of  the  tomb  itself,  on  the  top 
of  which  he  reasonably  presumed  the  lion  must  origin- 
ally have  been  placed,  and  a  most  interesting  account  it 
is  that  he  has  given  of  his  excavations  around  this 
remarkable  structure.  He  states  that  the  tomb  itself 
is  an  exact  square,  39  feet  2f  inches  each  way,  and  that 
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it  has  once  supported  a  pyramidal  mass,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  Hon  was  recumbent.  Its  present  height  is 
about  17  feet,  the  four  lower  feet  being  composed  of  im- 
mense blocks  of  marble,  on  which  rest  eleven  courses 
of  travertine  ;  the  outside  was  originally  faced  with 
marble,  and  has  been  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  the 
whole  of  which  has  now  fallen.  On  the  west,  which  is 
the  most  perfect,  a  portion  of  the  lower  step  of  the 
stylobate  still  remains  ;  under  this  stylobate  the  native 
rock  has  been  levelled  to  receive  the  superstructure. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  step  has  a  tread  of  13  inches 
width  by  \2^  inches  depth.  The  columns  have  been  e?i- 
gaged,  and  at  the  back  are  toothed  into  the  masonry ; 
most  of  them  are  only  blocked  out,  but  some  are  fluted, 
and  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  the  earliest  Doric  style 
in  their  extraordinary  solidity  and  massiveness,  and  in 
the  severity  of  their  treatment.  No  data  have  been 
found  whence  the  exact  height  of  the  columns  can  be 
determined,  nor  any  certain  evidence  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  columns.  A  great  number  of  what  Mr. 
Newton  believes  to  be  the  steps  of  the  pyramid,  were 
found  among  the  ruins ;  their  average  breadth  is  about 
14|-  inches  for  the  tread ;  but  as  on  one  angle-step  one 
tread  was  13^  inches  and  the  other  only  10^,  it  would 
seem  that  this  pyramid,  like  that  of  the  Mausoleum, 
was  oblong — a  form  which  would  suit  best  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  lion.  On  the  north  side  a  large  slab  was 
found,  5  feet  4  inches  long,  and  partially  hollowed  at 
the  top  :  this  Mr.  Newton  thinks  may  have  formed 
part  of  the  base  of  the  lion. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  this  tomb  was  an  earthquake,  but  it  is  also  clear, 
from  the  shattered  state  of  some  of  the  stones,  that  it 
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must  also  have  been  subjected  to  the  violence  of  plun- 
derers, who  have  torn  up  as  much  of  the  internal  pave- 
ment as  they  could    move,  in  the  hope  of  plunder. 
The  inner  chamber  has  been  entered  by  a  doorway 
from  the  north,  the  jambs  of  which  still  exist,  though 
much  defaced.     The  interior  must  have  been  shaped 
like  a  bee-hive,  and  must  therefore  have  resembled 
the  so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycense,  and  the 
tombs  recently  opened  at  Kertch  (the  ancient  Panti- 
capseum).  The  top  had  been  closed  in  by  one  immense 
block,  6  feet  3^  inches  long,  5  feet  4  inches  broad, 
and  2  feet  2  inches  thick  ;   and  as  the  upper  side  was 
somewhat  broader  than  the  lower,  it  must  have  been 
dropped  into  its  position,  like  the  bung  of  a  gigantic 
cask,  after  the  rest  of  the  building  had  been  constructed. 
The  chamber  itself  was  circular,  and  about  1 7  feet  in 
diameter ;  in  its  sides  are  a  series  of  openings,  which 
expand  outwards  like  embrasures  :  no  doubt  drjKai  for 
bodies,  an  arrangement  Mr.  Newton  has  also  noticed 
at  Halicarnassus,  and  at  Pylse,  in  Cos.    These  openings 
were  completely  filled  up  with  rubbish,  but  on  remov- 
ing this  away,  Mr.  Newton  found  a  quantity  of  human 
bones.     The  ruins  are  scattered  for  more  than  40  feet 
on  all  sides  of  the  monument  ;  but  no  traces  of  inscrip- 
tion were  found.      Mr.  Newton    considers    that   this 
remarkable  monument  cannot  be  later  than  b.c.  350, 
while  it  may  have  been  earlier ;  and  that  it  was  pro- 
ably  a  polyandrion,  or  the  memorial  of  many  citizens 
who  had  fallen  in  battle.     It  could  hardly  indeed  have 
been  the  private  tomb  of  any  one  individual,  as,  at  so 
early  a  period,  a  jealous  republic  like  Cnidus,  would 
hardly  have  permitted  the  erection   of  such  a   struc- 
ture.    The  interments,  of  which  he  found  the  bones, 
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may  easily  belong  to  a  more  reeent  age.     To  what  pe- 
riod then  can  it  with  any  probabihty  be  assigned  ? 

Now  there  are  two  events  of  great  importance  in  the 
early  history  of  Cnidus,  and  two  only,  to  either  of 
which  it  can  be  reasonably  referred.  The  first  is  the 
repulse  of  the  Athenians  by  the  people  of  Cnidus,  in 
B.C.  412  ;  and  secondly,  the  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, by  Conon,  in  b.c.  394.  It  is  not  however  cer- 
tain that  in  the  latter  action,  though  it  took  place  off 
Cnidus,  any  Cnidians  were  themselves  engaged.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  this  monument  was  erected  in  re- 
membrance of  the  former  event,  an  event  of  great  glory 
to  the  people  of  Cnidus.  The  view  from  it  is  very  fine, 
and  commands  to  the  west  Cnidus  and  Cos,  and  to 
the  south  Nisyros,  Telos,  and  Rhodes  ;  and  it  must  have 
been  for  centuries  as  familiar  to  the  Greek  and  Phoe- 
nician mariners  as  was  subsequently  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes.  To  the  north,  and  further  inland,  are  two 
other  tombs,  of  a  construction  precisely  similar,  but 
much  inferior  in  size.  Each  of  these  exhibits  the  same 
general  type,  which  can  hardly  be  the  result  of  chance, 
and  is  so  placed  as  to  command  the  other :  Mr.  New- 
ton has  hence  conjectured  that  they  may  have  also 
served  the  purpose  of  watch-towers. 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  Society  a  resume,  which 
I  know  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  of  Mr.  Newton's  re- 
searches in  Asia  Minor,  not  without  the  hope  that  my 
hearers  will  have  felt  much  interest  in  the  narrative, 
condensed  though  it  has  been  necessarily,  so  as  in 
some  cases  to  have  become,  I  fear,  obscure.  They 
must  indeed  consider  it  simply  as  an  outline  of  what 
he  has  accomplished— a  skeleton  of  the  picture,  whicl> 
I   trust   the   artist   himself  will   subsequently  fill   up. 
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Such  however  as  it  is,  it  may  perhaps  suffice  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  zeal  and  devotion  Mr.  Newton  has 
exhibited  in  the  cause  of  Archaeology,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  willing  thanks  of  this  Society  will  be  offered 
to  their  distinguished  member  and  to  the  two  succes- 
sive Governments  of  this  country,  w^ho  have  been 
ready  at  all  times  to  afford  him  the  most  liberal  sup- 
port, not  only  in  the  payment  of  the  sums  expended 
in  excavating,  but  also  by  providing  large  and  efficient 
vessels  for  the  homeward  transport  of  the  invaluable 
monuments  he  had  discovered. 

W.  S.  W.  Vaux, 

Honorary  Secretary  to  S  S.L. 
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XIII. -A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  BURGERMEISTER 
WULLENWEBER. 

BY    PATRICK    M'CHOMBACH    DE    COLaUHOUN,    LL.D. 

(Read  June  28th,  1854,  and  July  12th,  1854.) 

Of  the  great  men  that  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  few  are  more  worthy  of  mention  than  Jiirgen 
Wullenweber,  not  only  on  account  of  the  compass  of 
mind  by  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  most  powerful  maritime  States  of 
the  age,  but  for  the  capacity  with  which  he  conducted 
the  government  of  the  Queen  of  the  Hanse  League 
till  his  fall,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  on  the  re- 
formatory religious  party  of  his  day. 

Many  facts  relating  to  this  period,  and  hitherto 
slumbering  in  the  archives  of  the  northern  Teutonic 
races,  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  industry  of 
M.  von  Alten,  one  of  the  chamberlains,  and  private 
librarian  of  H.R.H.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  and 
arranged  with  such  judgment  and  skill  as  to  throw 
great  light  upon  the  history  of  an  age  when  religion 
was  more  especially  made  a  cloak  by  designing  men 
for  the  furtherance  of  private  ends.  In  this  object 
Martin  Luther  and  Jiirgen  Wullenweber  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  duality ;  the  latter  inferior  to  the  former  in 
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respect  of  originality,  but  superior  in  daring  unscru- 
pulousness  ;  inferior  in  education,  his  empire  over  his 
fellows  showed  a  mind  equal  to  that  of  the  great  mover 
of  religious  discord,  checked  only  by  the  popular  form 
of  the  very  government  which  had  been  the  instrument 
of  his  rapid  greatness. 

Had  Wullenweber  been  born  a  prince  instead  of 
the  son  of  a  simple  citizen  of  Hamburg,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  not  proved  inferior  to  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
while  his  end  might  have  been  as  glorious  and  his  fame 
as  enduring  as  that  of  that  brave  Prince. 

In  the  age  in  which  Wullenweber  lived,  the  Han- 
seatic  Confederation  enjoyed  at  home  and  abroad  the 
greatest  respect  and  consideration. 

The  year  1241  maybe  considered  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Hanseatic  League,  a  confederacy  of  popu- 
lous and  commercial  cities  bound  by  constitutional 
ties  similar  to  that  of  the  republics  of  Italy  which  had 
preceded  it.  The  rising  commerce  of  the  maritime 
municipalities  of  that  period,  suggested  the  necessity  of 
mutual  protection  from  the  exactions  of  the  surround- 
ing princes,  and  from  those  noble  pirates  who  ex- 
tended their  depredations  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but 
whose  stronghold  w^as  more  particularly  in  the  Baltic 
sea. 

LUbeck  was  the  head  of  this  league,  and  in  virtue 
of  her  position,  her  chief  magistrate  was,  ex  officio,  pre- 
sident of  the  whole  Confederation. 

As  commerce  w^as  found  to  flourish  under  this  sys- 
tem, volunteers  flocked  in,  willing  to  pay  liberal  con- 
tributions for  the  protection  in  which  they  would  par- 
ticipate, so  that  these  Hanse  States  reached  at  the 
zenith  of  their  power  the  great  number  of  eighty-three. 
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It  was  to  these  cities  that  the  Enghsh  were  indebted 
for  their  first  knowledge  of  commerce  ;  and  so  neces- 
sary did  they  soon  become  to  their  customers,  that 
privileges  were  granted  to  them  not  enjoyed  even  by 
the  natives  of  our  island,  and  a  species  of  colony  or 
factory  planted  within  the  pale  of  London,  with  the 
capacity  of  possessing  landed  property,  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  expressly  for  that  purpose.  The 
internal  government  of  these  cities  was  carried  on 
through  the  guilds  which  formed  the  curicB  upon  which, 
among  other  things,  the  same  duties  devolved  as  upon 
those  of  ancient  Rome ;  so  that  money  and  troops  were 
readily  raised  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  State, 
without  the  direct  interference  of  the  Council  or  Senate 
in  matters  of  detail.  Again,  each  city  in  its  entirety 
stood  as  to  the  whole  League  in  the  position  of  a 
curia ;  and  from  the  contributions  of  these  corporate 
bodies  to  the  supreme  government  arose  the  term 
'  Hansa,'  an  old  German  word  which  has  probably  been 
rightly  conjectured  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  geldan,  *  to  pay.' 

In  the  year  1533,  Wullenweber,  then  a  simple  citi- 
zen, thought  he  saw  a  favourable  opportunity  of  con- 
firming the  power  of  the  great  Hansa,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  influence,  and  with  the  inward  feeling  of 
his  competency  for  the  task,  he  sought  about  for 
means  to  his  end.  The  religious  dissensions  of  the 
epoch  furnished  him  with  these,  and  he  immediately 
set  about  his  work  by  inoculating  the  persons  of  his 
guild  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Reformation.  Having 
made  some  progress  in  this  enterprise,  Jiirgen  Wul- 
lenweber now  came  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  de- 
mocratic party  at  Liibeck,  while  his  brother  Joachim 
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assumed  the  same  position  at  Hamburg,  maintaining 
the  most  active  correspondence  with  each  other ;  in- 
deed Von  Alten  mentions  a  conspiracy,  alluded  to 
as  existent  at  that  period,  headed  by  the  two  brothers 
in  their  respective  cities,  and  having  for  its  object  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  Senates  of  both  cities  in 
the  month  of  April,  1533;  but  the  author  appears 
not  to  consider  the  evidence  of  this  fact  to  be  con- 
clusive. 

Had  religious  fanaticism  however  not  been  rampant 
at  this  period,  Wullenweber  would  have  stood  little 
chance  of  succeeding  in  the  political  revolution  he 
subsequently  brought  about. 

The  patricians  of  Liibeck  were  at  that  time  strongly 
attached  to  the  old  Catholic  party,  while  the  plebeian 
class  was  infected  with  Lutheran  opinions.  As  Wul- 
lenweber was  in  1 530  a  member  of  the  Commission  of 
citizens,  composed  of  sixty-four  members,  on  whom  the 
voting  of  supplies  depended,  the  moment  was  a  most 
favourable  one  for  the  designs  of  Wullenweber,  the 
more  so  as  the  last  war  with  Christian  of  Sweden  and 
with  Holland  had  exhausted  the  public  treasury,  and 
the  governingBiirgermeisters,Br6ms,Plonjes,  andFalk, 
felt  the  necessity  of  abating  somewhat  of  their  dignified 
reserve,  and  of  condescending  to  negotiate  with  the 
different  influential  families  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing support  for  the  vote  of  supplies.  Their  doing  so 
was  however  to  little  or  no  purpose ;  Broms  received 
negatives  on  all  sides ;  for  the  citizens  well  knew  that 
the  Senate  would  be  obliged  to  summon  the  popular 
body  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  vote.  Wullen- 
weber and  the  other  leaders  of  his  party,  on  their  side, 
determined  to  resist  the  demand  of  the  Government, 
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except  on  conditions  of  religious  freedom  and  of  the 
publication  of  the  public  accounts. 

The  Senate,  privately  informed  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  it  was  placed,  sent  for  the  forty-eight  presidents 
and  principals  of  the  guilds,  with  whom  better  suc- 
cess was  anticipated, — a  result  which  was  far  from 
being  realized,  for  the  Commission  of  forty-eight  reite- 
rated the  answer  of  the  influential  families,  and  were 
in  consequence  dismissed  with  a  speech  to  the  effect 
"  that  the  Senate  w^as  surprised  at  so  many  citizens 
demanding  an  account  of  the  supplementary  budget, 
and  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  against  the  King  Chris- 
tian, instead  of  doing  that  which  was  much  more  to 
the  purpose,  by  caring  that  the  city  should  not  get 
into  disgrace,  and  by  finding  ways  and  means  for 
raising  2,500  guilders,  levied  by  the  Emperor  on  the 
city  for  the  object  of  repelling  the  Turks.  With  re- 
spect to  the  sect,  the  Senate  neither  knew  nor  cared 
whether  it  proceeded  from  God  or  the  Devil,  but  the 
Senate  did  know  the  citizens  right  well  who  created 
these  difficulties,  and  would  take  care  that  their  names 
should  be  notified  with  ignominy." 

In  so  far  then  the  Senate  showed  a  bold  front  against 
the  Lutheran  party,  although  there  is  no  doubt  they 
were  far  from  being  free  from  the  uneasiness  they 
feigned  to  ignore, — a  feeling  which  must  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  knowledge  that  the  persons  who  com- 
posed the  Commission  had  themselves  warned  the 
Senate,  but  in  vain,  to  avoid  any  cause  of  excitement 
among  the  body  of  the  citizens. 

No  course  was  now  left  but  to  summon  the  muni- 
cipal curifs,  and  the  1 0th  of  December  was  fixed  for 
that  purpose.     On  that  day  the  people  assembled  in 
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masses  before  the  Senate-house,  and  all  who  could, 
made  their  way  into  the  Lion's  Hall ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  confusion,  the  brewer  Joachim  Sandow 
mounted  on  a  form,  and  called  upon  the  meeting  to 
hold  to  the  recall  of  the  four  preachers  as  a  means  of 
coercing  the  Senate,  an  appeal  which  was  responded 
to  by  a  tumultuous  affirmative,  and  a  general  decla- 
ration that  the  supplies  would  be  refused.  Sandow, 
seizing  the  favourable  moment  of  pubUc  excitement, 
called  for  a  division,  on  which  no  one,  except  the  tailor 
Peter  Bulder,  had  the  courage  to  support  the  Senate, 
and  he  even  was  in  the  end  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  this  singular  minority. 

This  manifestation  of  public  feeling  was  sufficient 
to  indicate  to  the  Senate  that  which  followed.  The 
anchorsmith  Borchard  Wrede  and  Sandow,  associa- 
ting themselves  with  the  forty-eight  commissioners 
and  eight  deputies  from  the  body  of  citizens,  now  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate,  and  declared,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  forty-eight  commissioners,  the  decision  of 
the  body  of  the  citizens.  In  vain  the  Senate  threatened 
them  with  the  Imperial  displeasure,  and  informed  them 
that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  commissioned  by  the 
Emperor  to  uphold  orthodoxy  in  the  Circle  of  Nether 
Saxony,  for  it  was  well  known  that  practically  this 
threat  was  of  little  importance. 

The  Senate  had  nevertheless  not  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  success,  having  been  assured  by  Joshua  Heltervol, 
an  influential  merchant,  that  the  opposition  rested 
with  four  or  live  knots  of  the  lowest  plebs,  and  by  no 
means  with  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community. 
In  these  hopes  how^ever  the  Senate  was  again  doomed 
to  disappointment ;  for  either  no  such  party  favourable 
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to  the  Senate  really  existed,  or  else  it  was  too  much 
intimidated  to  make  any  demonstration  in  support  of 
the  unpopular  Council ;  so  that  after  many  stormy  de- 
bates, the  Government  was  compelled  to  recall  the 
banished  priests  Welms  and  Walhof,  with  the  remark, 
*'  that  it  was  hoped  all  parties  were  now  satisfied." 
In  this  hope  however  the  Senate  was  again  destined 
to  be  disappointed  ;  for  the  popular  body,  instead  of 
being  satisfied  by  the  concession,  on  the  contrary  be- 
came more  exigeant,  the  agitation  being  naturally  in- 
creased by  the  enmity  of  the  priests  of  the  opposing 
sects,  and  the  niggardly  and  scanty  degree  wherewith 
the  Senate  kept  its  promise.  Thus,  among  other 
things,  it  was  pretended  by  that  Body  that  license  to 
preach  only  had  been  granted.  So  that  when  one  of 
the  recalled  preachers,  Walhof,  made  use  of  the  Ger- 
man form  of  baptism,  all  four  were  summoned  before 
the  Biirgermeisters  Broms  and  Plonjes,  and  soundly 
rated  as  heretics  and  mischievous  agitators.  This  oc- 
currence, together  with  the  prohibition  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  singing  of  Protestant  hymns,  gave  rise  to 
new  collisions. 

Impelled  by  these  troubles,  the  Senate  despatched 
the  brother  of  Biirgermeister  Broms  to  the  Imperial 
congress  at  Augsburg,  w^ith  orders  to  solicit  a  penal 
mandate  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  in  Liibeck, 
while  the  Biirgermeister  himself  sought  to  obtain  for 
himself  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  as 
the  executor  of  this  decree. 

Hitherto  WuUenweber  had  kept  himself  studiously 
in  the  background,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  had  been  throughout  the  mainspring  of  these  agi- 
tations ;   he  now  felt  the  time  was  come  for  taking  the 
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lead.  In  the  meantime  Broms  and  the  Senate  avoided 
exciting  public  demonstration,  though  they  neverthe- 
less made  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  gaining  Burgomaster 
Pakebusch  over  to  their  party.  Broms  now  had  re- 
sort to  other  expedients  ;  on  the  one  hand  he  sought 
through  his  agents  to  bring  the  Lutheran  party  into 
ridicule,  and  on  the  other,  caused  reports  to  be  circu- 
lated of  extensive  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Se- 
nate for  crushing  the  heretical  faction  by  one  great 
blow.  The  policy  of  Broms  appears  to  have  been  to 
maintain  a  feverish  excitement  and  to  gain  time,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  upper  hand  as  soon  as  the 
Senate  should  be  in  possession  of  the  penal  decree,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  turn  the  scale. 

The  Lutheran  party,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to 
strengthen  its  power,  and  to  win  a  complete  victory 
during  the  indecision  of  the  Senate,  and  before  the 
city  should  be  placed  under  the  ban.  Which  of  these 
two  lines  of  policy  would  have  been  successful  re- 
mains a  matter  of  doubt  ;  an  unexpected  occurrence 
however  caused  the  smouldering  embers  to  burst  forth 
into  a  flame,  and  thus  hastened  the  catastrophe.  On 
the  29th  of  June,  1530,  at  day-dawn,  a  piece  of  red 
cloth  was  found  attached  to  the  bell  of  disgrace,*  on 
the  market-place.  This,  it  was  asserted,  was  the  sign 
of  blood,  and  that  the  Catholics  had  made  preparations 
for  the  massacre  of  the  adherents  of  the  Lutheran 
heresy.  Reports  were  spread  of  the  Senate  having 
received  visits  from  persons  in  disguise,  and  of  certain 
signal-fires  on  the  towers.  It  was  ascertained,  in  fact, 
that  the  Imperial  Lieutenant,  John  Crevet,  was  pre- 

*  This  bell  was  tolled  when  a  merchant  was  declared  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt,  and  on  certain  other  occasions  of  infamia. 
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pared,  with  a  considerable  force  at  Molbru,  to  support 
the  Senate  ;  which,  joined  to  the  mission  of  Broms  to 
the  Imperial  camp,  sufficed  to  fill  the  streets  wth 
armed  and  excited  masses. 

The  Senate  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria,  where 
it  was  met  by  the  deputies  of  the  body  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  while  the  populace  was  tumultuously  assailing 
the  doors  of  the  Senate-house.  Pakebusch,  whose  dig- 
nified character  commanded  respect,  called  upon  his 
colleagues  to  follow  him,  and  forcing  his  way,  with 
Broms,  among  the  excited  multitude,  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  agitation.  The  merchant  Zeleman,  and 
Schepler,  the  Senate's  barber,  were  accused  of  being 
the  originators  of  the  disturbance ;  and  thereupon 
Pakebusch  promised  that  they  should  be  imprisoned, 
and  in  testimony  of  his  good  faith,  entrusted  the  night 
patrol  to  the  citizens. 

The  citizens  were  however  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  these  tardy  concessions,  and  the  deputies,  on  the 
following  morning,  including  Wullenweber,  demanded 
that  all  the  Catholic  clergy  should  be  deposed ;  that 
the  property  of  the  Church  should  be  delivered  up  j 
that  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  should  be  con- 
verted into  schools  and  almshouses,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical property  administered  by  four  citizens.  The 
Senate,  after  a  day's  negotiation,  was  compelled  to 
give  way,  and  as  a  preliminary  measure,  to  forbid  "  all 
reading  of  Mass,  chanting,  and  ringing,"  which  was 
loudly  proclaimed  by  the  two  Senators,  Cord  Webbe- 
king  and  Hinrich  Castorf.  Ecclesiastical  persons  find- 
ing their  personal  safety  threatened,  gradually  began  to 
quit  the  town,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  for  the  time. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  the  report  of  the  penal  decree 
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having  been  obtained,  gave  rise  to  a  revival  of  the 
excitement ;  and  this  fact  turned  out  to  be  true  :  it  di- 
rected the  restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Commission  of  the  sixty-four,  and 
forbade  its  reconstitution,  under  a  penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred marks  of  gold  ;  lastly,  it  directed  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  This  measure  was 
thought,  even  by  Pakebusch,  to  be  too  sweeping,  and 
he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself  to  that  effect. 

The  Commission  of  sixty-four  refused,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Wullenweber,  to  Hsten  to  the  penal  decree, 
and  demanded  that  it  should  be  solemnly  read  in  the 
market-place,  as  concerning  the  public  at  large,  and 
not  them  only  in  particular.  Consequently  the  citizens 
were  convened  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  the  penal 
decree  was  read  aloud  in  the  market-overt,  with  great 
solemnity.  But  the  Imperial  power  was  no  longer  what 
it  formerly  had  been,  and  the  decree  was  received  with 
contempt  and  tumult.  Broms  was  accused  of  sedition, 
and  jeered  at  on  asserting  that  he  had  taken  no  part 
in  it. 

The  power  of  the  Senate  was  now  at  an  end ;  and 
Wullenweber,  to  increase  its  dilemma,  demanded  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  Commission  of  sixty-four, 
in  conformity  with  the  decree,  well- knowing  that  this 
being  the  only  medium  between  the  Senate  and  the 
masses,  the  Senate  would  not  venture  on  the  step.  By 
these  means  he  threw  the  responsibility  of  disobeying 
the  ordinance  on  those  very  persons  who  had  soli- 
cited it.  Nor  had  he  miscalculated  the  result  of  this 
piece  of  pohtical  tactics :  the  Senate  was  obliged  to 
request  the  Commission  to  retain  office,  in  the  face  of 
the  Imperial  decree. 
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In  February,  1531,  a  new  compact  was  entered  into, 
whereby  one  hundred  members  were  added  to  the 
sixty-four,  and  the  governing  Burgomaster  called  upon 
to  declare  that  the  sixty-four  retained  office  only  upon 
the  express  request  of  the  Senate. 

Broms  had  however  not  abandoned  all  hope  of  re- 
establishing the  Senate  on  its  former  footing,  and  with 
this  view  quitted  Liibeck,  in  the  company  of  Pl5njes, 
on  the  6th  of  April,  disguised  in  an  ample  cloak,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Town-Major  Von  der  Werder,  and 
two  armed  grenadiers,  as  the  so-termed  giants  may 
be  designated,  and  betook  himself  to  the  Imperial  camp 
at  Brussels,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Empe- 
ror, who  created  him  a  knight  with  his  own  hand, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. 

In  the  morning  Liibeck  was  in  a  flame,  and  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  the  importance  that  Wullenweber's  party  at- 
tached to  the  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  two  men 
who  had  thus  escaped  from  their  control.  The  excite- 
ment was  increased  by  the  information  given  by  the 
Town-Major  of  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  two 
Biirgermeisters,  and  of  the  fact  that  their  first  visit  was 
paid  to  the  Duke  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  a  notorious 
supporter  of  the  Catholic  party.  At  this  embarrassing 
juncture,  Wullenweber  alone  maintained  his  coolness, 
and  showed  his  influence  as  a  pacificator  by  speedily 
tranquillizing  the  excited  masses.  He  ordered  the  city 
gates  to  be  strongly  guarded,  and  the  Biirgermeisters 
Pakebusch  andZerken,  together  with  the  Senator  Ker- 
kerink,  to  be  put  under  arrest  in  the  Senate-house, 
on  the  charge  of  being  implicated  in  the  flight  of  the 
two  Biirgermeisters,  a  charge  which  was  however  stead- 
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fastly  denied  by  Pakebusch,  upon  whom  the  disgrace  of 
his  continued  arrest  pressed  so  heavily  as  to  bring  this 
respected  old  man  to  a  sudden  and  untimely  end. 

The  citizens  now  met,  and  in  a  tumultuous  assembly 
declared  a  great  proportion  of  the  seats  in  the  Senate 
vacant,  and  filled  them  up  with  persons  who,  as  Von 
Alten  remarks,  "  but  the  day  before  respectfully  doffed 
their  caps  to  the  haughty  members  of  that  Body." 
Nay,  they  even  went  to  the  extent  of  choosing  a  ple- 
beian, named  Gottschalk  Lunte,  a  Biirgermeister. 
These  changes  were  scarcely  effected  when  an  Impe- 
rial herald  appeared  with  a  new  penal  decree  ;  but  in- 
stead of  deference,  it  was  received  with  tumult  by  the 
people,  who  attacked  in  revenge,  and  destroyed,  the 
guildhall  of  the  noble  and  the  mercantile  Companies. 

We  must  now  cast  a  glance  at  Denmark,  where  the 
King,  Christian  II.,  dethroned  in  1523,  sought  in  Hol- 
land, under  the  auspices  of  Charles  V.,  the  means  of 
recovering  his  kingdom.  As  however  it  was  of  vital 
importance  for  Liibeck  that  Holland  should  not  gain  a 
footing  in  the  Sond,  or  Charles  be  enabled  to  extend 
his  empire  into  Scandinavia  by  reinstating  Christian  II., 
Liibeck  ventured  to  temporize  with  the  Imperial  Minis- 
ter Hopfenstunir,  whom  the  Emperor  had  condescended 
to  send  to  this  recalcitrant  city,  probably  aware  of 
the  mortgage  that  Charles  held  on  the  dower  of  the 
Queen,  of  40,000  guilders,  for  which  he  was  bound  to 
the  Emperor ;  and  soon  after  anxiously  caught  at  the 
propositions  of  Ranzow,  the  Minister  of  King  Fried- 
rich,  who  was  prepared  to  accept  almost  any  condi- 
tions to  secure  the  co-operation,  or  even  the  neutrality, 
of  the  powerful  Hansa.  He  agreed  to  seize  all  ships 
in  the   Sound  belonging  to  the  Netherlands   and  to 
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Western  Europe,  till  such  time  as  the  Netherlanders 
had  recovered  the  good  graces  of  the  King ;  to  com- 
mission twelve  ships,  manned  by  2000  men-at-arms  ; 
to  entirely  exclude  from  the  Sound,  for  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years,  all  Netherland,  Brabant,  and  even 
Baltic  shipping,  excepting  always  those  belonging  to 
the  Liibeck,  Danzig,  Konigsberg,  and  Prussian  mer- 
chants ;  and  lastly,  not  to  negotiate  with  King  Chris- 
tian and  Holland  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  without  pre- 
viously informing  Lubeck  of  such  intention.  These 
conditions,  impossible  for  both  parties,  were  concluded 
soon  after  the  1st  of  September,  1531. 

It  w^as  in  Liibeck's  interest  to  keep  a  weak  prince  on 
the  Danish  throne,  for  so  soon  as  a  powerful  monarch 
obtained  that  position,  it  was  clear  that  Lubeck  must 
lose  the  monopoly  of  the  Baltic  trade.  On  Friedrich's 
second  application,  therefore,  with  the  announcement 
of  Christian's  approach  with  eighteen  ships,  Wullen- 
weber  caused  a  message  to  be  sent  to  Neuminster  to 
offer  Friedrich  four  ships,  which  w^ere  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  two  more,  and  in  case  of  need,  by  an  additional 
two ;  and  moved  the  Senate  to  despatch  two  at  once, 
with  the  promise  of  the  remaining  four  at  an  early  day. 

At  this  juncture  Wullenweber  perceived  that  the 
time  was  come  for  him  to  assume  a  place  in  the 
government  of  the  Queen  of  the  Hansa ;  he  was 
nevertheless  willing  to  do  so  with  the  appearance  of 
legality,  and  therefore  recalled  into  operation  a  long- 
forgotten  and  obsolete  ordinance  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
which  decreed  that  after  two  years'  seat  in  the  Se- 
nate, each  member  should  retire.  By  these  means  he 
brought  about  that  a  new  election  of  Senators  should 
take  place.      The   influence  he  exercised  in  Lubeck 
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assured  him  of  a  seat,  and  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1533,  Wullenweber  became  a  Senator,  together  with 
seven  other  plebeians.  He  now  proceeded  to  cause 
Biirgermeisters  to  be  elected  in  the  place  of  those  who 
had  deserted  the  city ;  so  that  within  fourteen  days, 
that  is  on  the  7th  of  March  in  the  same  year,  we  find 
Wullenweber  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  Biirger- 
meister,  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  acclamation  of 
the  people. 

His  first  act  was  to  send  the  Biirgermeisters  Joa- 
chim Gerker  and  Gottschalk  Lunte  as  envoys  to  Co- 
penhagen, to  press  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Royal  pro- 
mise,— the  exclusion  of  the  Dutch  from  the  Sound, 
and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  These 
envoys  however  received  a  contemptuous  answer,  as 
did  also  Nicolaus  Bardovick,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  King  at  Gottorp,  on  the  6th  of  January,  on  a  like 
errand.  Thereupon,  Wullenweber  assembled  the  citi- 
zens in  the  Senate-house,  three  weeks  after  his  elec- 
tion, and  so  excited  them  by  his  address,  that  they 
cried  with  one  accord,  "  War  to  the  Danish  dogs,  to 
the  Danish  traitors  !  " 

But  war  required  money,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
raise  ;  and  finding  that  the  rich  patricians  would  not 
assist  him,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  his  power  by 
their  refusal,  he  applied  the  rich  ornaments  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  confis- 
cated, to  the  purpose,  and  even  converted  the  splendid 
chandeliers  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  into  falconets. 
By  these  m.eans  he  was  enabled  to  send  five  ships  to 
sea  on  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  under  the  Sena- 
tors Jenkstake  and  Clevorn,  to  chase  the  Dutch  out  of 
the  Sound.     A  second  squadron,  under  Marcus  Meier^ 
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put  to  sea  on  the  27th  of  June,  1533,  bearing  a  mission 
to  Copenhagen,  with  Wullenweber  himself  as  the  chief. 
In  the  meantime  the  King  had  died  on  the  10th  of 
April  preceding,  and  the  Council  of  the  Kingdom  could 
not  agree  on  the  election  of  a  Sovereign,  some  prefer- 
ring Christian,  the  eldest  son  of  Friedrich,  who  was 
born  while  he  was  yet  Duke  ;  and  others  the  younger 
son,  John,  who  had  been  born  after  he  became  King. 
The  third  candidate  was  the  Duke  Albert  of  Meckleii- 
burs". 

Wullenweber,   on    arriving   at   Copenhagen,   repre- 
sented  to  the  Council  of  State  the  yearly  sacrifices 
made  by  Liibeck  for  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  in  re- 
spect of  munitions  of  war,  without  any  corresponding 
advantage  whatever,   and   complained   in  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  Dutch  piracy  in  the  Baltic,  against  whom 
the  most  energetic  measures  were  required.     To  this 
the  state  council  replied  evasively,  that  no  king  had 
been  elected,  and  that  their  acts  would  not  bind  him 
any  more  than  the  acts  of  the  Iclte  king  would  bind  his 
successors ;  for  this  w^as  the  admitted  principle  of  in- 
ternational law  in  that  age.     Wullenweber  now^  turned 
to  the  Biirgermeisters  Bockbinder  and  Kalt  Mynter,  of 
Copenhagen,  and  Malmoe,  also  members  of  the  State 
Council,  who  were  disaffected  on  account  of  the  privi- 
leges which  Friedrich  had  conferred  on  the  gentry,  and 
who  feared  the  reassumption  of  power  by  the  bishops 
and  the  Catholic  Church.    Wullenweber  therefore  pro- 
mised the  humbling  of  the  gentry,  and  ecclesiastical 
freedom ;    but  that,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
offer  of  the  crown  to  Christian,  the  gates  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  military  power  of  Liibeck  ;  should 
Christian   then    decline  to   accept    the   crown  at   the 
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hands  of  the  Biirgermeister,  Liibeck  would  on  her  part 
receive  the  two  cities  into  the  Hansa  League,  and  rule 
over  Denmark  in  the  same  way  as  Venice  ruled  over 
Cyprus.  The  failure  of  the  negotiations  with  the  West 
Wendish  State  Council  having  therefore  failed  in  fact, 
Wullenweber  turned  to  Sweden,  hoping  that  Gustavus, 
who  had  the  Hansa  to  thank  for  his  crown,  would 
prove  more  complaisant.  In  this  however  he  was  mis- 
taken, for  he  returned  so  offensive  an  answer  to  this 
proposition  for  alliance,  that  Wullenweber  was  pro- 
voked into  the  incautious  remark,  "  My  city  can 
readily  put  down  a  king  which  it  has  itself  put  up." 

Still  Wullenweber  clung  to  the  darling  and  gigantic 
plan  he  had  conceived  of  monopolizing  the  Baltic 
trade,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  civic  power  of  his 
second  fatherland,  which  he  himself  had  called  into 
life  ;  but  in  both  cases  he  was  forming  too  high  an 
estimate  of  the  aid  which  he  might  expect  from  the 
sister  cities,  and  of  Denmark's  weakness. 

WuUenweber's  plan  with  Sweden  having  failed, 
though  supported  by  the  French  envoy,  Nicolaus  de 
Rusticis,  he  offered  Christian  the  crown  under  the  co- 
operation of  Kock  and  Bockbinder,  through  Franz 
Trebau,  the  Duke  Christian's  secretary.  But  here  again 
he  was  foiled ;  Christian,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
and  despite  the  prayers  of  the  patriotic  party,  refused 
to  accept  the  crown  from  these  half-rebellious  citizens. 
He  replied  that  it  was  contrary  to  God's  command  to 
assume  a  supreme  office  without  a  call,  and  by  fraud 
and  violence.  Wullenweber  probably  was  not  aware 
of  the  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive  against  all  ene- 
mies, which  had  been  concluded  between  the  Emperor 
Chailes,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  Christian,  where- 
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by  the  former  doubtless  hoped  to  extend  his  power 
to  Scandinavia,  and  the  other  two  to  combat  by  this 
means  the  inconvenient  influence  of  the  Hansa  League 
in  the  Baltic,  and  in  this  way  to  render  themselves 
sufficiently  powerful  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Imperial 
influence,  should  it  be  brought  to  bear  against  them. . 
This  alliance  had,  in  fact,  been  concluded  between 
Christian  and  the  Emperor  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1533,  and  was  acceded  to  by  Gustavus  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1534. 

The  only  course  now  left  open  to  WuUenweber  ap- 
peared to  be  to  annihilate  the  power  of  Gustavus  of 
Sweden ;  and  here  also  he  miscarried,  for  the  Count 
Hoya  having  been  infeudated  of  Finland  by  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Gustavus,  declined  the  proposition.  The 
last  attempt  on  Sweden  was  made  through  the  son  of 
the  last  administrator  of  that  kingdom,  Swante  Sture, 
a  young  man  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  then  resident 
with  the  Duke  of  Lauenburg  to  complete  his  knightly 
apprenticeship.  Marcus  Meier,  the  Captain-General, 
and  personal  ally  of  WuUenweber,  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  him  at  MoUen,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
possession  of  his  person  and  of  persuading  him  to 
head  an  expedition  against  Sweden.  As  he  was  how- 
ever too  prudent  to  lend  himself  to  a  scheme  of  such 
doubtful  success,  Meier  thereupon  seized  him,  de- 
claring "that  the  lords  of  Lilbeck  were  powerful  and 
rich  enough  to  hold  him  harmless,  and  that  if  he  would 
not  in  God's  he  should  in  the  devil's  name,"  and  car- 
ried him  a  prisoner  to  Liibeck.  Sture  however  re- 
mained obstinate,  and  unceasingly  demanded  his  free- 
dom of  the  Senate,  who  replied  that  he  was  Meier's 
and  not  their  prisoner,  and  that  the  matter  did  not 
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concern  them.  Finding  him  remain  however  steadfast 
in  his  resolve,  Meier  lost  all  hope  of  using  him  as  a 
puppet,  and  set  him  free  on  the  marriage-day  of  his 
step-daughter,  as  he  said,  in  honour  of  his  princely- 
guests,  among  whom  was  the  Duchess  of  Lauenburg, 
the  young  man's  protectress. 

Thus  all  the  plans  of  Wullenweber  having  failed,  he 
was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  settling  all  differences 
at  a  conference  at  Hamburg ;  and  tow^ards  the  end  of 
February,  1534,  the  deputies  of  the  various  princes 
and  cities  concerned,  assembled  at  Hamburs;  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  part  of  Burgundy,  George  d'Austria, 
Bishop  of  Brixen ;  Gerard  Mulart,  Councillor  and 
Master  of  the  Requests  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Emperor  at  Mahnes  ;  Maximihan  of  Transilvan,  and 
Cornille  Bennick,  also  Imperial  Councillors  :  on  the 
part  of  Stralsund,  Biirgermeister  Nicolaus  Smiterlow ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Llibeck,  Joachim  Gerken  and  Jiir- 
gen  Wullenweber,  with  the  Senators  Antony  of  Stiten 
and  Hans  of  Elpen  :  of  these  the  last  entered  in  great 
pomp,  with  Wullenweber,  the  Captain-General  Mark 
Meier,  and  the  Town-Major  of  Werder,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  harnessed  troopers,  a  military  display  which 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  and 
ofiended  the  two  Burgundian  envoys. 

Wullenweber's  first  demand  was  that  no  Dutch  ships 
should  pass  the  Sound,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty 
of  the  2nd  of  May,  1532;  but  it  was  objected  that 
this  could  form  no  precedent,  as  it  had  never  been 
ratified.  Of  this  proposition  the  Dutch  envoys  would 
hear  nothing,  and  referred  to  the  treaty  of  1 525  and 
the  peace  of  9th  of  June,  1532,  both  with  Denmark, 
in  which  the  Llibeck  envoys  took  part,  and  which  only 
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went  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the  Dutch  to  pay  the 
usaal  tolls,  with  the  guarantee  of  perfect  freedom  in 
all  other  respects  to  pass  and  repass  the  Sound  with 
their  ships  and  wares. 

The  Imperial  envoys  demanded  of  Liibeck  200,000 
gold  guilders  for  expenses  of  armaments,  a  like  sum 
as  indemnity  for  the  damage  caused  to  Imperial  sub- 
jects, and  an  uncertain  sum,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Emperor,  as  a  penalty  for  the  insult  to  the  crown.  All 
these  sums  were  to  be  paid  forthwith,  or  procured 
under  the  security  of  Hamburg,  one-fourth  to  be  paid 
at  once  or  at  Easter,  and  the  balance  within  three  years, 
under  the  threat  of  being  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
The  Lilbeckers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  willing 
to  furnish  twelve  ships  in  the  year. 

The  discussion  however  became  more  and  more  vio- 
lent, and  reached  its  height  on  the  Imperial  envoys 
demanding  the  reinstatement  of  Broms  in  all  his  ho- 
nours and  property,  because  Wullenweber  and  his  party 
then  clearly  saw  that  their  utter  destruction  was  aimed 
at.  Wullenweber  abruptly  quitted  the  conference  in 
wrath,  and  betook  himself  back  to  Liibeck,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Meier.  Probably  he  had  also  information  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Liibeck,  where  the  patrician 
party  had  profited  by  his  absence  to  undermine  his 
influence  and  destroy  his  power  by  means  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. On  his  arrival  he  found  the  city,  with 
Bormus  at  the  head,  in  an  uproar,  demanding  that 
Wullenweber  should  be  made  answerable  for  his  delin- 
quency at  Hamburg.  Wullenweber  then  held  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  one  of  those 
powerful  addresses  whereby  he  had  so  often  succeeded 
heretofore  with  the  irresolute  citizens,  and  which  in  this 
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case  ended  in  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  divers  of 
his  opponents  who  had  not  escaped,  with  an  order  to 
Biirgermeister  Gerken  and  the  Senators  Heinrich  Ker- 
liering,  Cord  Webbeking,  Nicolaus  Bardwick,  Her- 
mann Schiitte,  Antony  of  Stiten,  and  John  Halterfolk, 
to  keep  away  from  the  Senate,  and  to  remain  under 
surveillance  in  their  houses.  Wullenweber  having  now 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  power,  returned  to  Hamburg, 
free  from  the  opposition  of  the  conservative  party  of 
the  Senate. 

Seeing  nothing  but  war  open  to  him,  which  he  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  wage  with  all  the  opponents 
of  his  principles,  he  agreed  to  Hamburg  mediating  a 
truce  of  four  years,  throwing  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Baltic  for  that  period  to  the  Burgundian  and  Es- 
terling  shipping,  with  a  proviso  for  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  respecting  the  shipping  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term.  Wullenweber  then  returned  home,  and 
promoted  the  preparations  for  war  with  the  Northern 
Powers  by  all  the  means  at  his  command,  but  still  not 
without  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  citizens, 
especially  of  the  clergy  and  of  Bormus  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  city. 

At  this  period  Christopher,  Count  of  Oldenburg, 
appears  on  the  stage.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  born 
about  1 502  or  1 504,  as  he  was  the  third  son  of  the  reign- 
ing Count  of  Oldenburg,  who,  not  wishing  to  divide 
his  lands  among  his  sons,  as  was  usual  at  that  period, 
sent  Christopher  to  Cologne  to  study  theology,  with 
the  ultimate  intention  of  obtaining  for  him  the  mitre 
of  Bremen. 

His  instructor  at  Cologne,  however,  and  Philip, 
the  Count  Palatine,  to  whom  he  was  sent  to  perfect 
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himself  in  chivalry,  according  to  the  course  pursued 
in  those  days,  were  both  inclined  to  the  Lutheran 
views ;  and  hence,  not  unnaturally,  Christopher  took 
up  his  position  as  the  ally  of  Wullenweber  and  of  the 
Hanse-town  of  Liibeck,  which  now  found  it  convenient 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Christian,  the  imprisoned  King 
of  Denmark. 

In  1534,  therefore,  Christopher,  in  accordance  with 
an  understanding  with  Wullenweber,  arrived,  near 
about  Ascension-day,  with  4000  well  armed  men,  with- 
in half  an  hour's  march  of  Liibeck.  Wullenweber 
thereupon  assembled  the  whole  commonalty  at  the 
Senate-house,  and  declared  that  inasmuch  as  the  State 
Council  of  Denmark  had  behaved  with  such  ingrati- 
tude towards  Liibeck,  and  inasmuch  as  the  time  was 
now  come  for  revenging  it  and  for  obtaining  certain 
immunities  and  privileges,  it  would  be  well  to  supply 
Christopher  with  vessels  to  convey  his  troops  to  Den- 
mark. To  this  proposition  the  citizens  gave  a  ready 
and  joyful  assent ;  and  the  next  day  the  Count  ap- 
peared at  the  Senate-house,  and  it  was  declared  that 
the  expedition  should  be  directed  primarily  against 
Holstein,  to  prevent  that  State  assisting  Denmark. 
The  King  Christian  was  at  that  period  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Sonderburg,  a  possession  of  the  Duke 
Christian. 

On  the  19th  of  June  the  Liibeck  fleet  of  twenty-one 
sail  conveyed  Count  Christopher  to  the  Danish  Islands, 
with  from  1500  to  2000  veteran  warriors,  augmented 
nine  days  later  by  two  regiments  of  800,  and  a  few 
days  later  by  a  supplement  of  500.  The  Liibeck  fleet 
was  also  in  excellent  order,  fully  provisioned,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  munition   of  war.      Wullenweber 
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himself  acted  as  Admiral,  and  Mark  Meier  went  as 
the  Count's  Lieutenant.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  great  ar- 
mament, things  went  not  well  with  Wullenweber,  who 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Liibeck,  in  which  city  he 
was  shortly  after  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Holstein, 
and  reduced  almost  to  extremity  by  the  military  skill 
of  Ranzow  the  General  of  Holstein. 

Under  these  pressing  circumstances  he  appealed  to 
Albert,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  for  assistance,  the  only 
ally  upon  whom  Liibeck  could  then  depend,  nor,  it 
would  appear,  even  on  him  with  much  confidence, 
as  the  Duke  was  evidently  disposed  to  make  the  crown 
of  Denmark  the  price  of  his  assistance.  Wullenweber 
therefore  was  ultimately  obliged  to  accept  the  very 
terms  he  had  peremptorily  rejected  in  the  previous 
summer,  but  which  were  now  acceded  to  at  Stockels- 
dorp. 

On  this  the  Duke  of  Holstein  raised  the  siege,  and 
restoring  the  places  and  munitions  of  war  agreed  upon, 
departed  for  Denmark  on  the  16th  of  November  in  the 
same  year. 

But  though  he  had  met  with  this  almost  fatal  check 
to  his  plans,  the  restless  spirit  of  Wullenweber  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  seize  this  opportunity 
of  retiring  with  honour  from  these  great  political  in- 
trigues. Still  undaunted,  he  soon  recommenced  his  in- 
terference in  the  political  affairs  of  the  North.  His 
first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  public 
feeling  in  Copenhagen  as  respected  the  Duke  Albert, 
since  no  one  appeared  willing  to  place  confidence  in  a 
prince  who  was  generally  looked  upon  as  an  upholder 
of  the  Catholic  party.  Count  Christopher,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  exceedingly  unwiUing  to  submit  in 
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any  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Duke  Albert,  justly 
considering  himself  as  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand. The  policy  of  the  democratic  party  was  se- 
riously weakened  by  these  differences  of  opinion,  while 
at  the  same  titne  Broms  was  by  no  means  idle  in  the  Im- 
perial camp,  and  was  able  to  procure  the  issue  of  anew 
ban,  which,  without  alluding  to  the  new  religious  views, 
simply  enjoined  an  immediate  dismissal  of  the  new 
Senate,  and  the  solemn  reinstallation  of  Broms,  under 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  contumacy.  This  penal  re- 
script arrived  in  Liibeck  during  Wullenweber's  absence 
at  the  Court  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
popular  assembly  being  forthwith  convened  on  the 
14th  of  August,  decreed,  with  the  usual  versatility  of 
popular  assemblies,  the  dismissal  of  the  new  Senate. 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  WuUenweber  re- 
turned to  Liibeck,  and  recognizing  the  fait  accompli, 
and  his  own  fall  as  inevitable,  resigned  his  office,  over- 
whelmed with  pain  and  disappointment,  and  having 
made  a  short  address,  retired  to  his  private  residence, 
followed  by  the  yells  and  curses  of  the  same  populace 
who  but  a  few  weeks  previously  all  but  worshiped  him 
as  a  demigod.  Before,  however,  Broms's  solemn  entry 
into  the  city  took  place,  on  the  29th  of  August,  a 
general  amnesty  was  granted  by  the  Senate,  in  which 
the  originators  of  the  Danish  war  were  included.  The 
lieutenant-governorship  of  the  district  of  Bergedorf, 
which  had  remained  the  common  property  of  Liibeck 
and  Hamburg  down  to  the  present  time,  was  offered  to 
WuUenweber,  who,  however,  preferred  continuing  to 
dedicate  himself  to  the  Danish  question,  the  more  so, 
as  letters  had  just  arrived  from  the  Duke  Albert,  in 
which  he  urgently  pressed  for  assistance.     Wullen- 
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weber  therefore  petitioned  the  Senate  for  permission  to 
recruit  6000  idlers  who  were  collected  in  the  district 
of  Hadeln,  and  received  permission  to  do  so.  Regard- 
less of  the  various  warnings  which  were  given  him  of 
the  danger  he  incurred  in  going  thither,  he  however 
declared  it  to  be  his  duty  to  conduct  from  Denmark 
the  princes  whom  he  had  induced  to  go  thither. 

The  Archbishop  of  Bremen  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  intention  by  the  Liibeck  Senate, 
Wullenweber  had  hardly  entered  the  Archbishop's 
diocese  and  territory  when  he  was  arrested  and  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Rothenburg.  The  Archbishop,  not  ven- 
turing to  execute  the  ex-Biirgermeister  himself,  be- 
cause Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  actively  interceding 
for  him,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the 
younger,  of  Brunswick,  who  kept  Wullenweber  nearly 
two  years  in  chains  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  application 
of  the  most  horrible  tortures  that  he  could  be  brought 
to  admit  crimes  which  he  had  never  contemplated ; 
and  he  subscribed  his  name  to  the  interrogatory,  on 
the  24th  of  September,  in  a  scarcely  legible  hand, 
after  which  he  was  beheaded  at  Wolfenbiittel.  The 
following  verses  were  found  written  in  his  hand  on  the 
walls  of  his  dungeon  : — 

"  No  thief,  no  traitor,  and  no  Trappist  I, 
And  never  will  be  found  so  an  I  die. 
O  Jesus  Christ,  of  life  and  truth  the  Way, 
In  mercy  witness  these  last  words  I  say." 

Thus  terminated  the  short  but  eventful  life  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  capable  men  of  his  age.  In 
reviewing  the  character  of  Wullenweber  we  must  ad- 
mit the  wonderful  power  which  he  possessed  over  his 
fellow-men;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  in   adopting  the 
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new  confession,  he  did  it  first  as  a  means  for  obtaining 
tlie  great  end  he  had  in  view,  the  usurpation  of  the 
chief  power  in  the  State  ;  and  secondly,  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  time  was  come  for  hberating  the  laity 
from  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  without 
which  the  independence  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
could  never  have  been  permanently  upheld. 

A  democrat  in  practice,  he  was,  like  all  the  ablest 
of  his  class,  an  aristocrat  or  even  a  monarchist  in 
principle,  well  perceiving  that  the  former  could  never 
be  successfully  maintained  without  the  latter ;  and 
whatever  temporary  injury  he  may  have  inflicted  upon 
the  State  and  League  of  which  he  so  rapidly  rose  to 
be  the  chief,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  did  more 
to  establish  Protestantism  in  northern  Germany  than 
even  Luther  himself  had  done  in  the  heart  of  that 
wide-extended  and  powerful  Empire.  Liibeck  may 
therefore  look  back  with  pride  on  Wullenweber  as  the 
greatest  and  most  independent  statesman  she  ever 
possessed,  uniting  in  his  person  the  military  admini- 
strative quahfications  of  Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  of  Martin  Luther.  Without  the  good  fortune  with 
which  those  two  great  men  terminated  their  career, 
he  may  justly  claim  from  history  credit  for  as  great 
sincerity  and  patriotism,  with  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  posterity  to  his  boldness  and  honesty  of  purpose. 
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SHEEP. 

BY    SIR    JOHN    P.    BOILEAU,    BART.,    V.  P. 

(Read  April  6th,  1859.) 

The  question  whether  the  fine-wooUed  Merino  Sheep 
which  have  been  introduced  into  England  from  Spain 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  were 
not  originally  from  an  EngUsh  breed,  has  been  often 
asked,  and  inasmuch  as  it  partakes  of  an  historical 
no  less  than  of  an  archseological  character,  it  seems 
one  that  I  may  fairly  bring  before  the  consideration 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  "With  this  view, 
therefore,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  detain  you  with  its 
examination  for  a  few  minutes.  Now  there  are  two 
points  which  it  is  necessary  I  should  first  consider:  — 

1st.  Whether  at  an  early  period  of  our  history  the 
English  flocks  were  highly  esteemed  for  the  quality  of 
their  wool,  and  sought  for  by  other  countries. 

2nd.  Whether  any  historical  facts  are  extant  which 
may  lead  to  the  belief  that  sheep  were  sent  from  this 
country  to  Spain. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  stated,  in  the  very  able 
Cyclopaedia  (the  'National')  published  in  1851  by 
Mr.  Knight,  that  the  Romans  (though  Caesar  mentions 
neither  sheep    nor   the  employment   of  wool),    soon 
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after  their  conquest,  established  a  woollen  factory  at 
Winchester,  and  so  well  did  this  succeed  that  the 
woollen  cloths  of  Britain  soon  began  to  vie  with  the 
production  of  every  other  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
From  this  period  I  am  unable  to  find  any  particular 
remark  on  the  wool  of  England  till  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  though  from  the  fact  of  the  sheep  being  often 
named  in  Domesday,  and  with  them,  their  berguarii, 
or  shepherds,  we  may  presume  them  to  have  been  part 
of  the  agricultural  stock  of  the  country. 

In  Edward  I.'s  time  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  the 
exportation  of  British  wool,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  it  was  sought  for  by  foreigners,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  probably  of  superior  quality ;  and,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  says  Knight's  CyclopEedia  already 
quoted,  under  the  article  Long-wooUed  Sheep,  "  cer- 
tain Florentine  merchants  were  permitted  to  export 
from  England  to  Flanders  more  than  a  thousand  sacks 
of  combing  or  long  wool."  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  '  Middle 
Ages,'  8vo  ed.,  1822,  vol.  iii.  p.  375,  notices  a  writer 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
who  says  that  all  the  world  was  clothed  from  English 
wool  wrought  in  Flanders;  though  he  adds,  "This 
indeed  is  an  exaggerated  vaunt."  We  may,  I  think, 
fairly  conclude  from  it  that  English  wool  at  that 
period  was  much  sought  for  abroad  ;  and  also  from 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Anderson,  in  his  '  History  of 
Commerce,'  that  there  is  a  patent,  31  Henry  H.,  to 
the  weavers  of  London,  importing  that  if  any  cloth 
were  found  to  be  made  of  Spanish  wool  mixed  with 
English  wool,  the  Mayor  of  London  should  see  it 
burnt. 

When  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Edward  HL,  we 

VOL.    VI.  2  N 
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find,  in  Rymer's  'Foedera,'  7th  May,  a.d.  1338,  12  Ed- 
ward III.,  an  edict  "  for  not  allowing  live  rams  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  kingdom,  lest  the  price  of  wool 
should  be  lowered  by  it." 

And  another  edict,  on  the  12th  April,  a.d.  1340, 
14  Edw.  III.,  forbidding  wool  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
kingdom,  for  fear  of  its  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

I  will  only  quote  further  a  curious  poem,  printed 
by  Hackluyt,  entitled,  '  Libel  of  English  Policy.' 
Speaking  of  the  commodities  of  Spain  and  Flanders, 
it  says : — 

"  Fine  cloth  of  Ypre,  that  named  is  better  than  ours. 
Cloth  of  Curtvike,  fine  cloth  of  all  colors, 
Much  Fustian  and  also  linen  cloth. 
But  Flemings,  if  yee  bee  not  wroth. 
The  great  substance  of  your  cloth  at  thee  full 
Yee  wot  ye  make  it  of  our  English  Woll." 

Considering  that  I  have  established  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  English  Wool  was  held  by  foreign 
nations  at  this  early  period,  I  shall  go  on  to  inquire 
what  grounds  we  have  for  believing  that  the  race  of 
sheep  which  produced  it  was  then  obtained  by  Spain 
from  this  country. 

Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  '  Middle  Ages,'  4to  edit.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  472,  in  a  note,  says,  "  An  English  flock  was 
transported  into  Spain  about  1348,  said  to  have  been 
the  source  of  fine  Spanish  wool,"  and  refers  for  his 
authority  to  Macpherson's  '  Annals  of  Commerce,' 
p.  539. 

Southey,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Omniana,'  pp. 
103-108,  makes  the  same  statement,  which  has  been 
repeated  by  others  ;  but  I  can  discover  no  positive 
English  record  of  it,  and  conceive  that  the  foundation 
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of  the  belief  rests  on  the  collateral  evidence  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  letters  by  a  Spanish  author, 
Funon  Gomez,  of  Cibda  Real,  who  was  physician  to 
King  John  II.  of  Castile  (who  lived  from  1405  to 
1454),  and  to  whom  and  other  great  personages  his 
letters  are  addressed. 

He  relates,  in  his  73rd  Letter,  a  dispute  between 
two  Spaniards  concerning  rank,  in  the  presence  of 
King  John  II.,  in  1437.  It  was  tauntingly  objected 
to  one  of  these  that  he  was  descended  from  a  Judge 
of  the  Shepherds.  The  reply  was,  "  that  this  office 
had  been  always  held  by  noblemen  of  rank,  and 
that  it  had  been  originally  created  by  King  Alfonzo,  at 
the  time  when  the  flocks  loere  first  brought  in  the  trans- 
port ships  from  Enyland  to  Spain,"  and  that  it  had 
been  conferred  by  him  on  Inigo  Lopez  di  Orosco. 

Till  lately  Cibda  Real's  authority  has  been  always 
accepted,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Brunet,  in  his 
'Manuel  du  Libraire,'  favourably,  as  "clearing  up 
"  many  events  worthy  of  notice ; "  but  a  learned 
American  writer,  Mr.  Ticknor,  having  cast  strong 
doubts  upon  his  authenticity,  I  desired  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  my  late  lamented  friend  Mr.  Bartle  Frere, 
well  known  as  an  accurate  and  elegant  Spanish  scholar. 
He  replied  to  me  that  Don  Nicholas  Antonio  (in 
the  second  volume  of  the  '  Biblioteca  Hispana  Vetus,' 
printed  at  Rome,  in  1696),  speaking  of  these  Letters, 
says  (lib.  x.  ch.  6,  3278)  that  "their  style  is  elegant 
for  the  time  in  which  they  were  written,  interspersed 
with  wdt  and  innocent  pleasantry,  and  giving  a  truly 
luminous  summary  of  affairs  during  so  many  years 
of  a  most  turbulent  reign."  After  a  few  other  re- 
maiks  he  adds:  "  I  cannot  concur  with  Mr.  Ticknor, 
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who,  objecting  that  some  of  Cibda  Real's  statements 
are  inconsistent  with  other  historical  records  of  the 
time  when  the  letters  are  said  to  have  been  written, 
asserts  that  they  are  '  wholly  spurious,'  as  the  perusal 
of  them  conveys  to  my  mind  a  strong  impression  of 
their  general  truthfulness ;"  and  Mr.  Frere  then  adds, 
in  support  and  corroboration  of  the  justice  of  this  opi- 
nion, an  extract  from  the  'Chronicle  of  King  Alfonzo 
II.,'  published  at  Valladolid  in  1551,  and  transcribed 
from  an  earlier  one  of  1379,  written  by  order  of  Don 
Pedro,  Alfonzo  II. 's  son,  as  follows  :  — 

"At  the  battle  of  Tarifa,  in  1340,  where  Alfonzo  II. 
was  in  great  danger  from  the  Moors,  and  an  arrow 
stuck  in  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  the  King,  nothing 
daunted,  animated  his  people  like  a  man  of  great  cou- 
rage and  confidence,  crying  out,  "Strike  home,  Sirs, 
for  I  am  the  King,  Don  Alfonzo,  and  this  day  will  show 
me  what  my  vassals  are,  and  they  shall  see  what  I  am." 
With  these  words  he  was  urging  his  horse  on  to  the 
attack,  when  D.  Gil,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  never 
quitted  the  King's  side,  laid  hold  on  his  rein,  and  said, 
"  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  be  still,  and  do  not  peril  Castile 
and  Leon.  The  Moors  are  beaten,  and  I  trust  in  God 
that  you  will  this  day  have  the  victory."  Now  al- 
though those  about  the  King  were  few  in  number,  they 
were  very  much  animated  by  what  the  King  had  said 
to  them.  These  companies  were  composed  of  knights 
and  esquires  and  others,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  King's  household  and  his  royal  favour,  and  thus 
were  much  devoted  to  his  person,  being  also  valiant 
men  and  of  great  courage,  and  having  a  high  sense  of 
honour.  As  therefore  the  King,  after  the  battle,  con- 
ferred benefits  on  some  of  these  knights  and  esquires 
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whom  he  saw  before  him,  the  historian  has  here  writ- 
ten the  names  of  several  of  these,  viz. 

Sancho  Sanchez  de  Rosas, 

Garcia  F.  de  Grizalva, 

Inigo  Lopez  di  Orosco, 

Juan  Estevan  de  Castillanos,  etc." 

Having  thus  proved  by  authority  independent  of 
Cibda  Real  that  Inigo  Lopez  di  Orosco  stood  high,  as 
he  tells  us,  in  the  favour  of  Alfonzo  in  1340,  Mr.  Frere 
goes  on  to  corroborate  his  further  assertion  that  he 
conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Shep- 
herds, by  quoting  a  curious  note  by  the  learned  editor 
of  Don  Pedro  d'Azola's  Chronicle  of  the  King,  Don 
Pedro  (Madrid,  1779), where,  in  discussing  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Monte  Ai-agon,  he  refers  to  a  letter  of  King 
Ahbnso  himself,  dated  at  Madrid,  1339,  "  by  which  he 
appointed  Inigo  Lopez  di  Orosco,  Judge  and  President 
of  the  Council  of  Shepherds." 

Thus  Mr.  Frere  substantiates  two  of  the  statements 
of  Cibda  Real  from  quite  extraneous  authority:  (1) 
that  Inigo  Lopez  di  Orosco  was  Judge  of  the  Shep- 
herds ;  and  (2)  that  he  was  appointed  by  King  Al- 
fonso to  that  post ;  and  it  does  not  therefore  appear 
unreasonable  to  believe  this  further  assertion,  that  it 
was  "  at  the  time  when  the  Flocks  were  first  brought 
in  the  transport  ships  from  England  into  Spain." 

But,  to  revert  to  English  writers — 

Macpherson,  in  his  'Annals  of  Commerce,'  vol.  i. 
8vo  ed.,  p.  539,  Sept.  1348,^  speaking  of  the  negotia- 

^  In  A.D.  1348  there  was  a  great  plague  in  Spain,  which  swept 
away  two-thirds  of  the  population,  and  gave  larger  area  for  the  mester, 
or  feeding-ground  of  mixed  flocks,  hy  leaving  so  much  land  uncul- 
tivated. 
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tion  for  the  marriage  of  Joanna,  Edward  III.'s  daugh- 
ter, to  Alfonzo  11. 's  son,  afterwards  Peter  the  Cruel, 
says : — "  Many  civiUties  passed  between  the  two  Courts, 
and  Alfonzo  understanding  that  Edward  had  given  or- 
ders to  purchase  a  Spanish  jennet  for  him,  prevented 
the  purchase  and  sent  him  a  pair  as  a  present.  It  was 
probably  also  during  this  negotiation,  and  perhaps  in 
compensation  for  the  ships  sent  to  the  siege  of  Calais, 
or  in  part  payment  of  the  marriage  portion,  that  Al- 
fonso received  a  flock  of  sheep  from  England,  of  the 
number  of  which  we  can  only  judge  from  more  than 
one  vessel  of  the  larger  kind,  called  carracks,  being 
employed  to  carry  them  over.  Of  their  importance  in 
the  eye  of  their  new  master  we  may  judge  by  his  ap- 
pointment of  a  man  of  rank  to  be  judge  over  the  shep- 
herds employed  in  the  care  of  the  royal  flocks,  and 
thus  by  a  great  and  signal  breach  of  the  law  or  order 
of  1338  (May  7)  against  their  exportation,  was  the 
breed  of  English  sheep  naturalized  in  Spain." 

In  a  note,  vol.  i.  p.  88,  of  Sir  Frederic  Eden's  work 
on  the  State  of  the  Poor,  I  also  find  the  whole  story  of 
Cibda  Real  is  adopted  without  any  doubt  expressed  of 
its  correctness.  And  he  adds,  as  Alfonzo  died  on  29th 
March,  1350,  and  Edward  II.  was  dead  long  before  he 
came  of  age,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  expor- 
tation of  the  sheep  to  Edward  III.,  and  one  or  other  of 
the  occasions  mentioned  in  the  text  may  be  assumed 
for  fixing  the  date  with  a  tolerable  approach  to  cer- 
tainty. 

When  we  come  to  the  reign  of  EdvN^ard  IV.,  we  have 
however  more  direct  and  unquestionable  proof  of  what 
we  are  seeking  for. 

Anderson,  in  his  '  History  of  Commerce,'  vol.  i.  p. 
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280,  says  : — "  Under  this  year,  1464,  there  is  an  inci- 
dent mentioned  by  all  our  historians  which  in  a  com- 
mercial sense  may  be  termed  a  very  remarkable  one, 
viz.  that  a  league  was  then  entered  into  between  King 
Edward  IV.  of  England  and  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  when 
the  former  granted  liberty  to  the  monarch  of  Spain  to 
transport  certain  sheep  from  the  Cots  wold  Hills  of 
Gloucestershire  into  Spain." 

And  vol,  i.  p.  285,  he  quotes,  under  year  1468, 
Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  xi.  p.  631,  where  it  is  said, 
Edward  renewed  and  concluded  a  defensive  aUiance 
with  John,  King  of  Arragon,  whereby  they  bound 
themselves  to  aid  each  other  against  all  their  enemies. 

Upon  occasion  or  in  consequence  of  this  treaty, 
Edward  IV.  is  said  by  our  historians  to  have  sent  to 
King  John  of  Arragon  a  present  of  some  live  English 
ewes  and  rams,  which,  they  add,  did  so  multiply  in 
Spain  as  to  have  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  wool- 
len trade  of  England. 

In  the  '  National  Cyclopsedia,'  vol.  x.  p.  933,  it  is 
said,  "  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Edward  IV.  permitted 
his  sister  Margaret  to  export  annually  during  her  life 
two  thousand  rams  to  Flanders  and  Holland."  Once 
there,  from  the  intercourse  of  those  countries  with  Spain, 
they  could  easily  have  passed  into  that  country. 

Mr.  Youatt  quotes  from  the  Chronicles  of  Stowe, 
that  "  this  yere  (1464)  King  Edward  gave  license  for 
certain  Cotteswolde  sheep  to  be  transported  into  the 
country  of  Spain  ;"  and,  also,  Baker's  Chronicles,  4th 
ed.,  1465,  where  it  is  said,  "He,  Edward  IV.,  enters 
into  a  league  with  John,  King  of  Arragon,  to  whom 
he  sent  for  a  present  a  score  of  Cotsall  ewes  and  five 
rams  ;  a  small  present  in  show,  but  great  in  the  event, 
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for  it  proved  of  more  benefit  to  Spain  and  more  de- 
trimental to  England  than  could  at  first  have  been 
imagined." 

Daniel  Trussell  states  that  a  score  of  ewes  and  five 
rams  were  sent  by  Edward  IV.  to  Henry  IV.,  King  of 
Castile  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  view  of  Baker  that  this 
liberality  was  injurious  to  England,  he  says: — "It 
seems  they  did  so  much  increase  in  Spain,  that  from 
thence  proceeded  the  fine  Spanish  wool  so  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  our  superfine  Enghsh  cloth." 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find  no  notice  of  these 
transactions  in  Adam  Smith,  in  his  'Wealth  of  Na- 
tions,' especially  as  (vol.  ii.  p.  494)  he  alludes  to  the 
statute  8  EUz.  ch.  3,  and  speaks  of  its  inhuman  penal- 
ties against  those  who  exported  sheep,  and  also  alludes 
to  other  similar  later  statutes  with  just  reprobation. 

I  will  only  add  that  neither  in  M'Culloch's  '  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  the  British  Empire,'  nor  Porter's 
'  Wealth  of  Nations,'  do  I  find  any  information  on  this 
subject ;  but  we  have  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Hallam, 
in  a  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  382,  for  another  exportation  of 
English  sheep  to  Spain  taking  place  about  1465,  in 
consequence  of  a  commercial  treaty,  for  which  he  also 
quotes  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  ii.  p.  534  et  alibi. 

I  have  now  only  to  leave  it  to  your  judgment  wdie- 
ther  it  is  not  pretty  certain  that  the  Merino  sheep 
lately  brought  into  England,  are  only  the  descendants 
of  those  w4iich  our  ancestors  allowed  to  be  sent  to 
Spain  ;  and  if  any  good  has  been  derived  to  our  wool- 
len factories  or  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  the 
superior  fineness  of  their  wool,  we  may  consider  it  as 
a  fresh  proof  that  liberal  policy  is  the  best,  and  sooner 
or  later  brings  its  own  reward. 
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I  may  also  be  allowed  to  express  my  hope  that  we 
may  be  so  successful  in  our  own  generation  in  cultiva- 
ting excellent  quality  in  our  flocks,  that  they  may  be 
as  much  sought  after  for  their  superiority  to  those  ot 
other  nations  in  the  nineteenth,  as  they  were  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century. 
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Aberdeen,  the  Earl  of,  discovers  a  small  but  important  inscription  at  Branchidas, 

488. 
Achul  Sing,  legend  relating  to,  related  by  Sir  W.  Sleemau,  in  his  'Journey 

through  Oude,'  414. 
Adulis,  Greek  inscription  found  at,  73. 

,  inscription  of,  important  names  occurring  on,  96. 

Albano,  Niebuhr's  description  of  the  lake  at,  392. 

,  story  current  at,  explaining  why  the  city  of  Alba  was  submerged,  393. 

Alboin,  the  same  name  as  the  English  iElfwin,  434. 

Ahson,  Mr.,  obtains  a  statue  of  a  draped  female,  at  Budrum,  in  1846,  456- 

Alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  concluded  between  Charles  V.,  Christian  of 

Denmark,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  518. 
AUthing,  The,  or  Parliament  of  Iceland,  held  annually  at  Thingvalla,  334, 
Amazons  mentioned  by  Jornandes,  possible  explanation  of  the  legend  about,  423. 
Amber,  beads,  carved  heads,  and  other  objects  in,  in  the  Temple  Collection,  160. 
America,  the  part  of  called  Nova  Scotia,  discovered  in  a.d.  1001,  by  Liefs,  the 

son  of  Erik  the  Red,  338, 
Ankerstrom,  Jacob  Johann,  shoots  Gustavus  III.  at  a  masked  ball,  March  16, 

1792,  267, 
Antiochus,  name  of,  written  in  cuneiform,  discovered  on  tablets  at  Warkah,  39. 
Apulia,  finest  vases  from,  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great,  144. 
Arabs  of  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  divided  in  Fellah  and  Mdddn,  5, 
Ariadne,  reclining  on  rock,  bas-relief  of,  163. 
Artemisia,  queen  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  erects  Mausoleum  in  his  honour,  449, 

,  probable  statue  of,  481. 

Asia,  conquest  of,  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  recalls  the  exploits  of  Sesostris,  Sethos, 

and  Rameses,  65. 
Assaracus,  a  name  probably  of  Asspian  origin,  201. 
Atkinson,  Mr.,  account  of  Sacred  Lakes  in  Siberia,  404. 
Audouin,  essentially  the  same  name  as  the  English  Edwin,  434. 

Babington,  Rev.  Churchill,  his  notes  upon  Mr.  Graham's  inscriptions,  316. 
Bacchus,  beautiful  bronze  statuette  of  the  infant,  in  Temple  Collection,  154. 
Barbarossa,  Emperor  Frederic,  legend  relating  to,  preserved  by  Carlyle  in  his 
'  History  of  Frederick  the  Great,'  415, 
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Bari,  anciently  Barium,  in  Apulia,  painted  vases  of  late  epoch  from,  138. 

Belief,  popular,  that  seasons  of  plenty  or  scarcity  are  foreshown  by  ebbing  springs 

and  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  a  vessel,  403. 
Beyrout,  a  spot  near  where  St.  George  is  said  to  have  slain  the  Dragon,  315. 
Blackstone,  Judge,  states  that  Juries  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  laws  of  King 

Ethelred,  335. 
Boileau,  Sir  John  P.,  V.P.,  "On  the  origin  of  the  Merino  Breed  of  Sheep," 

528-536. 
Bremen,  the  Archbishop  of,  arrests  ^Yullenweber,  and  sends  him  prisoner  to 

Rothenburg,  526. 
Broms,  the  Blirgermeister,  is  created  a  knight  by  the  Emperor,  513. 
is  sent  by  the  Senate  of  Liibeck  to  the  Imperial  Congress  at  Augsburg, 

509. 
BranchidjE,  Temple  of  Apollo  Didymseus  at,  some  account  of,  482-483. 
, ,  various  travellers  who  had  examined 

it,  483. 
Bunsen,  M.,  reason  why  Egypt  was  depressed  in  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  203. 
Buariah,  the  most  lofty  and  ancient  structure  at  Warkah,  6. 

. ,  the  meaning  of  its  name,  8. 

,  detailed  account  of  it,  8-10. 

,  its  buttresses  built  of  flat  bricks,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  oldest 

king,  Urukh,  10. 
,  ^^-all  at  the  top  of,  with  bricks  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  King  Sin- 

shada,  11. 
,  wall  round  the  ruin  of,  with  bricks  stamped  with  the  name  of  Merodach- 

Gina,  11. 

Caermarthen,  legend  connected  with  the  town  of,  and  still  existing,  408. 
Cambyses,  bricks  with  name  of,  in   cuneiform   characters   in  relief,  found   at 

^Yarkah,  46. 
Campania,  Etruscan  rule  in,  long  and  powerful,  139. 
Cauopus,  Greek  inscription  on  gold  plate  from,  73. 
Canosa,  the  ancient  Canusium,  a  rich  mine  of  Greek  antiquities,  134. 

.famous  vase  of  Darius  found  there,  135. 

Capua,  gold  ornaments,  now  in  Museo  Borbonico,  found  at,  133. 

Catechism,  A,  giving  details  of  the  Lithuanian  Pantheon,  and  printed  a.d.  1547, 

445. 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  her  letter  to  Gusta\'us  III.  in  1783,' 244. 
Chalda;a,  the  usual  appellation  given  to  the  southern  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  1. 
Champollion,  M.,  discovers  a  monument  in  the  ruins  of  the  small  temple  at 

Esneh,  68. 
. ,  reads  the  name  of  Persia  on  monument  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 

71. 
,  reads  the  name  Armenia  on  list  from  Esneh,  75. 

Charies  XI.  of  Sweden,  invested  with  dictatorial  powers  in  1680,  227. 
Cliristian  II.  of  Denmark  seeks  the  aid  of  Charies  V.  to  restore  him  to  the  king- 
dom whence  he  had  been  dethroned,  514. 
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Clarke,  Dr.  E.  D.,  description  of  Kertch  in  his  travels,  102. 

Clepho,  the  same  name  as  Clapa,  whence  Clapham,  435. 

Cuidus,  reasons  why  this  ruined  site  ought  to  be  fruitful  in  works  of  art,  490-492. 

,  description  of,  in  the  '  Ionian  xVntiquities  '  published  by  the  Society  of 

Dilettanti,  492. 
Coffins  from  Warkah  sent  to,  and  now  exhibited  in,  the  British  Museum,  52. 

,  many  relics  found  therein,  55. 

Colquhoun,  Patrick  M'Chombach  de,  "Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Biirgermeister  Wullen- 

weber,"  503. 
Copenhagen,  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at,  throws  much  light  ou 

Scandinavian  Antiquities,  386. 
Corneto,  elegant  gold  necklace  from,  in  Sir  W.  Temple's  Collection,  141. 
Creutz,  Count,  letter  to  Gustavus  III.  when  Prince,  in  1763,  234. 
Crevet,  the  Imperial  Lieutenant,  stationed  with  a  considerable  force  at  Molbru  to 

overawe  the  Senate  at  Liibeck,  511. 
Ctesias,  his  account  of  the  Trojan  War,  195. 

,  question  as  to  how  far  he  can  be  trusted  as  an  authority  for  history,  196, 

Cumse,  in  Campania,  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  there,  137. 
Curtius,  Dr.,  mentions  great  flood  of  the  Alpheus  in  1828,  in  his  work    on 

"  The  Peloponnesus,"  389. 
,  explanation  by,  of  the  legend  of  the  subjugation  of  Elis  by  Hercules,  390. 

Danes,  various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the,  350. 

Danish  words  still  current  in  the  North  of  England,  380. 

Dates  found  on  Hauran  inscriptions,  question  about,  280. 

David's,  St.,  Bishop  of,  "  On  some  Traditions  relating  to  the  Submersion  of  Ancient 

Cities,"  387-415. 
Demidofi',  Anatole  de,  "  Travels  in  Southern  Russia  and  the  Crimea  in  1837,"  1 10. 
D'Herbelot,  Views  propounded  in  his  '  Bibliotheque  Orientale,'  189. 
Diet,  Swedish,  of  1786,  discontent  of  the  States  at,  245. 
Dionysius,  a  Roman  Monk,  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  adopted  the  Christian 

date,  A.D.  516,  300. 
Diotae,  or  Greek  wine-jars,  found  abundantly  at  Kertch,  123. 
D'Ohsson,  M.,  Views  proposed  by  him  in  his  Tableau  de  I'Orient,  180. 
Donaldson,  Professor,  the  first  to  notice  the  remains  of  an  Ionic  edifice  at  Bu- 

drum,  461. 
Druzes,  at  present  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Bashan,  272. 

Edda  of  S.-EMUND  (or  Icelandic  Epic),  opinion  in  Iceland  with  regard  to,  358. 

.  general  character  of  the  Poems  contained  in,  361. 

Eddas,  the  Poetical  and  the  Prose,  belong  to  nearly  the  same  a;ras,  360. 
Eden,  Sir  Frederick,  adopts  Cibda  Real's  story  without  any  doubt  of  its  correct- 
ness, 534. 
Elidor  the  Priest,  Story  of,  as  told  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  407. 
EUesmere,  the  Earl  of.  Guide  to  Northern  Archceology,  by,  382. 
English  works  that  have  been  translated  into  Icelandic,  list  of,  385. 
Equestrian  accoutrements  in  bronze  in  the  Temple  Collection,  157. 
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Etruscan  Art,  finest  specimens  of  metallurgy,  etc.,  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  at 

Kome,  141. 
Ezra,  Church  of  St.,  Christian  Inscription  on,  287. 

,  Inscription  from  the  Church  of  St.  George  at,  305. 

Eyrbyggia  Saga  notices  the  very  early  use  of  Juries,  335. 

Fraboni,  Signor,  "  Storia  degli  antichi  Vasi  fittili  Aretini,"  152. 
Feridun,  not  to  be  considered  as  a  writer  of  History,  176. 

,  his  distribution  of  Empire  among  his  sons,  189. 

Firdusi,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Poem  of  the  "  Shab-nameh,"  173. 
Fredericksholm,  mutiny  of  the  Swedish  officers  at,  252. 
Frere,  Bartle,  opinion  of,  with  reference  to  the  letters  of  Cibda  Real,  531. 
Fresco  Painting,  specimens  of,  preserved  in  the  Temple  Collection,  167. 

Gargiulo,  Signor,  Cenni  sulla  maniera  di  rinvenire  i  vasi  fittili  Italo-Greci,  142. 

Gargiulo,  M.,  Recueil  de  Gravures  des  Monuments  du  Musee  Bourbon,  145. 

George,  St.,  who  this  martyr  really  was,  308. 

■ ——  installed,  as  their  patron,  by  the  Crusaders,  near  Joppa,  a.d.  1099, 

312. 

Geysers,  account  of,  345. 

,  various  estimates  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in,  346. 

Gibbon,  his  opinion  of  St.  George,  315. 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  on  the  personality  of  Helen  in  his  Oxford  Essay,  206. 

,  view  of  the  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  horses  by  the 

Trojans  to  the  river  Scaniander,  399. 

Glass,  beautiful  iridescent  specimens  in,  in  the  Temple  Collection,  158. 

bucket,  of  the  Renaissance  period,  preserved  in  the  Temple  Collection,  168. 

Gnatia,  two  curious  vases  from,  145. 

Gomez  of  Cibda  Real,  collection  of  letters  by,  531. 

Graham,  G.  C,  "  Additional  Inscriptions  from  the  Hauran  and  the  Eastern  De- 
sert of  Syria,"  270-323. 

,  visits  the  district  of  El  Harrah,  274. 

,  visits  Um-el-Jemal,  the  Beth-Gamul  of  the  Bible,  276. 

,  discovers  at  Suweideh  a  Palmyrene  inscription,  277. 

Gragas,  the  name  of  the  first  code  of  written  laws  of  Iceland,  drawn  up  in  a.d. 
1118,334. 

Greenland,  discovered  by  an  Icelander  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  338. 

Guatemala,  account  of  the  places  where  the  ancient  people  of,  used  to  sacrifice, 
400.  .» 

Gumpach,  Von,  on  the  chronology  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  182. 

Gustavus  III.,  of  Sweden,  displayed  great  military  talent  in  the  war  of  1787,224. 

,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  princes  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  223. 

,  contrast  of  character  between  him,  Joseph  II.,  and 


Catherine  II.,  225. 
,  state  of  Sweden  when  he  come  to  the  throne,  226. 


,  early  character  of,  232. 
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Gustavus  III.,  of  Sweden,  ascends  the  throne  Feb.  12,  1771,  234. 
swears  to  the  Constitution  of  1720,  on  May  15,  1771, 


235. 


21,  1772,  237. 
238. 


—  summons  the  Diet  in  the  Castle  of  Stockholm,  August 

—  re-establishes  the  Constitution  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 

wastes  large  sums  in  extravagant  entertainments,  241. 

makes  expensive  journeys  in  1777  and  1780,  244. 

receives  large  subsidies  from  France,  244. 

meditates  an  attack  on  Denmark  and  Norway,  244. 

• plans  an  attack  upon  Russia,  246. 

tells  the  Diet  of  his  States  that  his  failure  was  owing 

to  his  refractory  officers,  253. 

goes  to  Dalecarlia  to  conciliate  the  peasantry,  253. 

is   promised  the  assistance  of  England  and   Prussia 

against  Russia  and  Denmark,  254. 

forces  the  Danes  at  Gottenburg  to  submit,  255. 

compels  the  submission  of  the  Swedish  nobles,  257. 

•  proceeds  to  Finland  in  May,  1790,  258. 

rules  tyrannically  over  his  subjects,  264. 

visits  M.  de  Bouille  in  1791,  266. 

is  shot  at  a  masked  ball,  March  16,  1792,  267. 


Hallam,  Mr.,  his  judgments  of  the  native  literature  of  Denmark,  355. 

■ ,  notices  the  export  of  British  flocks  to  Spain  in  a.d.  1348,  530. 

Hammer-Purgstall,  Von,  considers  that  the  kings  noticed  in  Shah-Nameh  are  the 

same  as  the  Median  dynasty  of  Ctesias,  179. 
Harpy-tomb  from  Lycia,  figures  on,  have  some  resemblance  to  those  on  known 

Etruscan  monuments,  140. 
Harris,  Major,  remarkable  legend  given  by,  in  his  '  Travels  in  the  Highlands  of 

^Ethiopia,'  393. 
Haug,  M.,  places  the  land  of  Selm  in  that  of  the  Sarmatians,  178. 
Hauran,  or  Auranitis,  the  land  of  Bashan,  271. 
Heiligensee,  legend  of  the  small  lake  near,  396. 

Helmet,  with  name  of  Dasimus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  in  Temple  Collection,  155. 
Hermann,  Dr.  Ernst,  "Gustavus  III.,  of  Sweden,"  223-269. 
Himyaritic  inscription  from  Warkah,  58. 

Hogg,  J.,  Notice  of  the  annals  of  Granius  Licinianus,  216-222. 
,  Description  of  the  sketches  of  Kertch,  etc.,  by  Lieut.  Thompson,  100- 

129. 
,  On  the  History  of  Iceland  and  the  Icelandic  language  and  hterature, 

324-386. 
Hogland,  island  of,  naval  action  near  between  Swedes  and  Russians,  251. 
Homer  not  quoted  among  Kruger's  Greek  authorities,  181. 

describes  the  mansion  of  Neptune  in  the  depths  of  the  Gulf  near  JE^si,  405. 

Horses,  sacrifice  of  white,  by  the  Magians,  to  propitiate  the  passage  by  Xerxes  of 

the  Strymon,  399. 
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Hyslop,  Dr.,  of  Baghdad,  receipt  for  making  the  modern  glaze  on  Babylonian 
earthenware,  56. 

Iatta,  Signori,  make  a  splendid  collection  of  antiquities  at  Kuvo,  134. 
Iceland,  probably  not  the  "  Ultima  Thule"  of  the  Romans,  325. 

,  comparison  of  the  length  of  voyages  between  it  and  Europe,  325. 

,  climate  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Norway,  326. 

— ,  nothing  known  of  it  till  the  ninth  century,  329. 

,  earliest  government  of,  republican,  333. 
■ ,  description  of  the  early  laws  of,  336. 

■,  Christianity  introduced  into,  in  a.d.  981,  337. 

,  Christianity  declared  the  religion  of,  at  the  Allthing,  a.d.  1000,  337. 

. ,  republican  government  of,  lasts  three  centuries  and  a  half,  337. 

places  itself  under  the  protection  of  Hakon,  King  of  Norway,  in  a.d. 

1261-4,339. 
,  together  with  Norway  and  Sweden,  becomes  subject  to  Denmark  in  a.d. 


1380,340. 
,  modern  government  of,  under  a  Viceroy  appointed  by  the  King  of  Den- 


mark, 340. 

,  varying  population  of,  342. 

,  language  of,  belongs  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic 


class,  347. 

-,  literary  societies  formed  in  connection  with,  384. 


Icelandic  documents,  some  account  of  existing  genuine  remains  of,  383. 

language,  various  accounts  of,  iu  different  writers,  348. 

,  pronunciation  of,  quite  regular,  377. 

poetry,  detailed  account  of,  366. 


Imperial  envoys  demand  of  Liibeck  200,000  gold  guilders,  521. 
Inscriptions,  Archaic  Greek,  found  by  Mr.  Newton  at  Branchidae,  487. 

Javan,  the  name  for  the  Greeks  or  lonians  in  the  Bible,  etc.,  84. 
Jerome,  St.,  states  why  Ptolemy  III.  received  the  name  of  Evergetes,  72. 
Jornandes  notices  "  Scanzia  Insula"  in  the  far  North,  426. 
,  an  Ostrogoth  by  birth,  and  Bishop  of  Ravenna  in  a.d.  530,  429. 

Kemble,  Mr.,  thinks  the  connection  between  the  conquerors  of  Lombardy  and 

of  England  was  one  of  blood  rather  than  political  union,  417. 
Kertch,  beautiful  staircase  at,  destroyed  during  the  Russian  War  by  the  Allies, 

106. 

,  various  ways  of  spelling,  and  origin  of  this  name,  117. 

,  explanation  of  Lieut.  Thompson's  drawings  from,  127. 

Koch,  Dr.  C,  account  of  Kertch  in  his  work, '  The  Crimea  and  Odessa,'  106. 
Kruger,  J.,  Geschichte  der  Assyrier  und  Iranier,  etc.,  171. 
Kruger,  M.,  thinks  that  Selm  means  the  land  of  Tantalus,  174. 

,  believes  that  the  Assyrians  founded  the  new  town  of  Ilion,  174. 

,  thinks  the  Empire  of  Feridun  extended  from  China  to  Europe,  175. 

,  identifies  Minutshehr  with  the  Founder  of  the  Assyrian  Dynasty  of 

13th  century  B.C.,  175. 
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Kunawat,  the  Kenath  of  the  Bible,  295. 

Kurgans,  the  name  given  by  the  Russians  to  the  Scythian  barrows,  109. 

Laing,  Mr.,  the  tranilator  of  the  Heimskringla,  or  '  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 

Norway,'  369,  371. 
Landnamabok,  account  in,  of  the  landing  of  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland,  322. 
Langobard,  though  in  many  respects  a  proper  name,  is,  in  reahty,  a  common 

one,  431. 
Lappenberg  claims  for  the  Lombards  a  share  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of 
England,  416. 

thinks   the  Lombards,  who  invaded  Italy   under   Audouiu,   were 

Angles,  417. 
Latham,  R.  G.,  M.D.,  "  The  Relation  of  the  Lombards  to  the  Angles,"  432-437. 
Lead,  inscription  on  plate  of,  found  at  Cumfe,  166. 
League,  Hanseatic,  commences  about  a.d.  1241,  504. 

,  origin  of  the  name  of,  505. 

Leake,  Colonel,  note  with  reference  to  the  cessation  of  Pagan  worship,  307. 

,  visits  the  valley  of  the  Pheneus  in  1S06,  389. 

,  mentions  a  story  current  among  the  peasantry  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  daemons,  who  possessed  Lake  Copais,  391. 
Legends  relating  to  the  Pheneus  and  Stymphalus,  389. 

Lepsius,  il.,  L'eber  den  Naraen  der  lonier  auf  den  jEgyptischen  Denkmaleru,  88. 
Lenormant,  Francois,  notice  of  a  monument  of  the  Conquests  of  Ptolemy  Ever- 

getes  I.,  65-99. 
Licinianus,  Annals  of,  discovered  in  a  palimpsest  brought  from  Egypt,  217. 

. supposed  to  have  written  his  Annals  after  Livy,  but  before  Sallust, 

219. 
Lion,  colossal,  discovery  of,  at  Cnidus,  497. 

,  spot  where  found  may  be  recognized  on  the  Admiralty  Chart, 

497. 

,  at  Cnidus,  originally  formed  the  Top  of  a  Tomb,  498. 

,  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  date   somewhat  anterior  to  the 


Mausoleum,  493. 
,    the   tomb    to    which  attached,  constructed   like  the 


Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Micenae,  500. 
,  perhaps    sculptured  in    record  of  the    defeat  of  the 


Athenians  by  the  Cnetians,  b.c.  412,  501. 
,  two  other  tombs  still  extant  in  the  vicinity  bear  great 


resemblance  to,  501. 
Livingstone,  Rev.  Dr.,  native  account  given  by,  of  the  origin  of  the  Lake  Dilulo, 

394. 
Locri  Epizephyrii,  late  UkytTius  from,  in  Temple  Collection,  146. 
Loftus,  W.  Kennett,  makes  three  journeys  to  Warkah,  with  excavations  among 

its  ruins,  1-64. 
Lombard  laws  essentially  High-German  in  character,  434. 
Lombards  of  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy  occupied,  unquestionably,  the  Saxon  portion  of 

Germanv,  440. 
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Lombards,  statements  of  Ptolemy,  Tacitus,  and  Strabo,  presumed  to  relate  to, 

441. 

,  probably  Slavonic  before  they  were  Anglicized,  447. 

Loossee,  legend  of  the  East  Prussian  Lake,  called,  397. 

Lough  Gill,  legend  of  a  deep  pool  connected  with,  411. 

Lough-Neagh,  legend  relating  to,  preserved  by  Moore,  409. 

Liibeck,  the  recognized  head  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  504. 

,  the  patrician  party  at,  favour  the  Catholic,  and  the  plebeian  the  Lutheran 

opinions,  50G. 

,  the  Senate  of,  show  a  bold  front  against  the  Lutheran  party,  507. 

-,  forbid  reading  of  Mass,  chanting,  and  singing,  511. 


-,  interest  of,  to  keep  a  weak  Prince  on  the  Danish  throne,  515. 

-,  Popular  Assembly  of,  decree  dismissal  of  Wullenweber  and  of  the  New 


Senate,  525. 
Lunte,  Gottschalke,  a  plebeian  chosen  Biirgermeister  of  Liibeck,  514. 
Lykaethus,  not  certain  to  what  period  his  tomb  is  to  be  assigned,  497. 

Macpherson,  Dr.  Duncan,  account  of  his  researches  near  Kertch,  116. 
,  remains  discovered  by,  now  placed  in  British  Museum, 

117. 

,  Mr.,  his  statement  in  his  '  Annals  of  Commerce'  about  sending 


flocks  of  sheep  to  Spain,  534. 

Madan  Arabs,  peculiarity  of  their  dress,  etc.,  6. 

Mant,  Bishop,  statement  of,  why  St.  George  became  so  popular  in  England,  313. 

Marble  sculptures,  etc.,  in  the  Temple  Collection,  161. 

Mausoleum  erected  in  honour  of  Mausolus,  King  of  Caria,  by  his  queen,  Arte- 
misia, 449. 

built  by  the  architects  Satyrus  and  Phiteus,  449. 

adorned    with    sculptures    by    Bryaxis,  Timotheus,    Leochares,    and 

Scopas,  449. 

. ,  occasional  notices  of,  during  the  many  centuries  between  the  time 


of  erection  and  a.d.  1522,  450-452. 
,  remarkable  notice  of  its  destruction  by  Guichard,  in  his  '  Funerailles 

des  Remains,  Grecs,  etc.,'  452. 

,  cause  of  its  gradual  destruction,  466. 

,  probable  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  sculptures  on  the  northern 

side  of,  469. 
Mausolus,  no  remains  of  his  tomb  visible  in  situ,  467. 
Meier,  Captain-General  under  Wullenweber,  seizes  Swante  Sture,  519. 
Merino  sheep  introduced  from  Spain  in  the  present  century,  probably  originally 

of  English  origin,  528. 
Minervini,  Signor,  describes  monuments  from  Ruvo  in  '  Descrizione  di  alcuni 

vasi  fittili  della  Collezione  latta,'  134. 
,  describes  the  Darius  vase  from  Canova,  in  '  BuUetino  Ar- 

cheologico  Napolitano'  for  1854,  136. 
Mithradates,  pretended  tomb  of,  113. 
Montpereux,  Dubois  de,  '  Voyage  antour  du  Caucase,'  108. 
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Mosaics  preserved  in  the  Temple  Collection,  166. 
Moses  of  Chorene,  his  account  of  the  War  of  Troy,  198. 
Mure,  Colonel,  remarks  on  the  character  of  Asiatic  records,  209. 
Museum,  British,  what  has  been  done  in,  towards  the  reuniting  the  different 
fragments  of  sculpture  sent  home  by  Mr.  Newton,  481. 

Nanea,  of  the  Maccabees,  probably  the  same  as  Atargatis,  or  Astarte,  222. 

Necropolis  discovered  at  Warkah,  39. 

at  Warkah,  compared  with  those  now  at  Meshed  Ali  and  Kerbelah, 

40. 

,  early  remains  found  in,  41. 

,  discovery  of  long  "  slipper-bath"  coffins  at,  49. 

Newton,  C.  T.,  describes  in  '  Classical  Journal,'  vol.  v.,  the  sculptures  from  Bu- 
drura,  presented  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  448. 

,  commences  Ids  excavations  at  Budrum  in  the  early  part  of  1856, 

453. 

,  finds  a  number  of  terra-cotta  votive  figures  in  his  first  excava- 
tions, 453. 

,  goes  to  Budrum  in  October,  1856,  in  H.M.S.  Gorgon,  453. 

-,  examines  critically  the  sites  proposed  by  Capt.  Spratt,  R.N.,  and 


M.  Ludwig  Ross,  for  the  Mausoleum,  455. 
,  discovers  an  extensive  series  of  Mosaic  pavements,  many  bearing 

Greek  legendary  names,  45C-460. 
— ' ,  discovers  a  portion  of  a  frieze  similar  to  that  presented  to  the 

Museum  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  461. 
,  finds  a  portion  of  a  huge  equestrian  figure,  perhaps  intended  for 


an  Amazon,  462. 
,  the  discoveries  of,  invaluable,  as  bringing  to  light  distinct  evidence 

of  a  grand  school  of  sculpture  intermediate  between  Phidias  and  Lysippus,  463. 
' ,  discovers  the  drums  of  several  columns,  from  which  the  size  of 


the  building  can  be  in  some  degree  determined,  463. 

-,  discovers,  in  the  course  of  his  excavations,  portions  of  lions  be- 


longing to  the  heads  built  into  the  castle  walls  at  Budrum,  464. 

-,  receives  in  1857  a.  firman  from  Constantinople,  authorizing  the 


removal  of  the  lions  built  into  the  walls  of  the  castle  at  Budrum,  464. 

,  shows  that  the  area  of  the  Mausoleum  was  a  parallelogram,  465. 

,  concludes  that  there  were  certainly  two,  if  not  three,  friezes 


round  the  Mausoleum.  468. 
,  discovers  a  wall  of  isodomous  masonry,  probably  that  of  the  teme- 

nos  of  the  Mausoleum,  468. 
,  discovers  the  outer  circle,  the  nave,  and  part  of  the  spokes  of  the 

wheel  of  the  chai-iot  of  the  quadriga,  471. 
,  discovers  colossal  sphinx  and  lion  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way,  at 


Branchidje,  p.  485, 

,  excavates  the  temenos  of  Ihe  temple  of  Demeter,  at  Cnidus,  492. 

-,  discovers  within  temenos  of  Demeter  a  large  number  of  glass  ves- 


sels, hairpins,  bodkins  of  ivory,  etc.,  494. 
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Newton,  Mr.,  discovers  several  fine  sarcophagi  of  the  time  of  Domitian,  but  too 

much  injured  to  be  worthy  removal,  496. 
Niebuhr,  Disquisition  on  the  gain  to  history  from  the  Armenian  translation  of 

Eusebius,  212. 
Niobe,  statue  of,  on  Mount  Sipylus,  192. 

Norway,  various  modifications  which  took  place  in  the  ancient  dialect  of,  354. 
Nuifayji,  a  conical  mound  at  Warkah,  two  miles  from  the  Buariah,  7. 
,  particular  description  of,  30. 

Oldfield,  E.,  description  of  Antiquities  bequeathed  to  British  Museum  by  the 

Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  130-169. 
Oldenburg,  Christopher,  Count  of,  becomes  the  ally  of  Wullenweber,  522. 
Orioli,  Signor,  Report  of  the  "  Congresso  degli  Scienziati  in  Napoli,"  158. 
Orosco,  Inigo  Lopez  di,  created  Judge  of  the  Shepherds  by  King  Alfonzo,  531. 
Oswestry,  small  pool  near,  legend  relating  to,  398. 

Panticap^eum,  now  Kertch,  ancient  coins  of,  121. 

,  the  origin  of  its  modern  name,  118. 

Peace,  treaty  of,  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  signed  August  14,  1790,  263. 

Pertz,  Dr.  J.  11.,  discovery  of  the  Annals  of  Granius  Licinianus,  216. 

Pompeii,  bronzes,  mural  paintings,  and  Samian  ware  from,  in  Sir  W.  Temple's 

Collection,  136. 
Porter,  Rev.  J.  L.,  states  that  Lydda  is  the  reputed  birthplace  of  St.  George,  the 

patron  Saint"  of  England,  311. 

,  description  of  the  Church  of  St.  George,  at  Ezra,  314. 

Pozzuoli,  originally  Puteoli,  probably  a  colony  of  Cumae,  138. 
Prayer,  our  Lord's,  given  by  Mr.  Hogg  in  eight  languages,  372-375. 
PuUen,  Mr.,  discovers  the  colossal  lion  at  Cnidus,  497. 
Pythis  sculptures  the  marble  quadriga  at  the  top  of  the  Mausoleum,  449. 

Ranzon,  minister  of  King  Friedrich,  agrees  to  seize  all  ships  in  the  Sound  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  514. 

Rask,  Professor,  the  founder  of  the  "  Icelandic  Literary  Society,"  in  1816,  384. 

Rawlinson,  Colonel  Sir  H.  C,  now  identifies  Mugeyer  with  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  2. 

,  discovers  the  names  of  several  Babylonian  kings  on 

tablets  from  Warkah,  47. 

,  remarks  on  the  historical  position  of  the  Arians,  178. 


Razumowski,  Count,  the  Russian  ambassador,  ordered  to  leave  Sweden,  248. 
Redcliffe,  Lord  Stratford  de  (when  Sir  Stratford  Canning),  presents  sculptuies 

from  the  Castle  of  Budrum  to  the  British  Museum,  448. 
Rephaim  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  people  of  gigantic  size,  278. 
Rhyton,  origin  of  this  peculiar  form  of  drinking-vessel,  148. 
Rouge  de,  M.,  memoir  on  the  Inscription  of  Ahmes,  80. 
Runes,  presumed  origin  of  this  name,  376. 
Russia,  terrible  scarcity  in,  in  1787,  247. 

unprepared  for  the  Swedish  attack,  250. 

Ruvo,  rich  collection  of  Greek  monuments  found  (here,  134. 
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Sagas,  the  liistorical  traditions  of  Iceland,  339. 

St.  David's,  Bishop  of,  paper  "  On  alleged  Connection  between  early  History  of 

Greece  and  Assyria,"  170-215. 
Saka,  the  generic  name  of  the  Scythians,  94. 
Samian,  or  Aretine  red  ware,  properly  called  Roman,  151. 
Sand,  extraordinary  clouds  of,  at  \Yarkah,  5. 
Sandow,  Joachim,  proposes  to  the  people  to  recall  four  Lutheran  preachers  who 

had  been  exiled,  508. 
Satyr  holding  a  panther  by  the  neck,  Pompeian  statuette  of,  163. 
Saxon,  meant,  to  a  Frank,  everything  north  of  Paderborn  which  was  not  Slavonic 

or  Danish,  439. 
Scandinavia  called  an  island  by  Pliny,  422. 
Scandinavians  of  the  North  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  Scandinavians  of 

the  South,  352. 
Scritobini,  the  sun  seen  at  midnight  in  their  country,  423. 
Seleucus,  name  of,  written  in  cuneiform,  discovered  on  tablets  at  Warkah,  39. 
Sennacherib,  his  campaign  in  Western  Asia,  as  described  by  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson, 

209. 
Shah-nameh,  division  of  provinces  mentioned  in,  173. 
Shat-el-nil,  a  considerable  stream  near  Warkah,  59. 

,  flows  eastward  from  Warkah  towards  Sinkara,  59. 

,  probably  a  continuation  of  the  Nil  of  Babylon,  61. 

,  possible  origin  of  its  name,  61. 

Shells  of  the  Tridacna  squamosa,  found,  with  Babylonian  remains,  at  Warkah,  43. 
Skalds,  or  Poets,  of  Iceland,  a  list  of  the  most  celebrated,  357. 
Skalds  and  Sagamenn,  become  extinct  in  Iceland  on  the  spread  of  Romanism,  358, 
Snorro  Edda,  popularly  ascribed  to  Snorro  Sturlason,  360. 
Smith,  Lieutenant,  R.  E.,  makes  careful  photographs  of  the  pavements  discovered 
by  C.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  460. 

,  very  able  report  by,  of  the  results  obtained  from  Mr. 

Newton's  excavations,  474-480. 
Sprengtporteu,  Lieut. -General,  his  letter  to  Gustavus  III.  on  his  extravagance,  241. 
Statues,  archaic,  found  along  the  Sacred  Way  leading  up  to  Temple  of  Apollo  Di- 

dymseus,  near  Miletus,  484. 
Steuart,  Mr.  J.  R.,  description  of  the  statue  of  Niobe  on  Mount  Sipylus,  192. 
Stiernkook,  ascribes  the  invention  of  Juries  to  Regner,  King  of  Norway,  in  a.d. 

830,  335. 
Stoddart,  Mr.,  account  of  Diots,  or  wine-jars,  found  at  Kertch  and  elsewhere,  124. 
Stymph'alus,  the  same  physical  phenomena  at,  as  at  Lake  Copais,  391. 

■  ,  flood  of,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the 

Stymphalian  Artemis,  391. 
Susiana,  name  of,  read  on  lists  from  Esneh,  78. 
Sweden,  distracted  slate  in  1720,  229. 

' during  the  youth  of  Gustavus  III.,  231. 

Swenks-sund,  battle  of,  July  9,  1790,  and  total  defeat  of  the  Russians,  259, 

Tantalus,  the  lake  of,  noticed  by  Pausanias,  193. 
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Temple,  the   Hon.  Sir  W.,    Collection  of,  preserved   in  Palazzo  Policastro,  at 
Naples,  130. 

,  earliest  remains  in  his  Collection,  from  Nola,  in  Campania,  131. 

,  earliest  vases  in  collection  of,  called  Phoenician,  132. 

Terra-cottas,  many  of  the  small,  probably  reduced  copies  of  once-admired  statues, 

149. 

Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Hegesander,  names  on  the  oldest  Greek  inscription  from 

Branchidae,  489. 
Thompson,  Lieut.,  Sketch  of  Kertch  and  its  larger  tumuli,  etc.,  100-129. 
Thucydides  assumes  the  migration  of  Pelops  from  Asia,  195. 
Thule,  Dicuil's  account  of  it,  331. 
Tombs  in  Lycia,  at  Mylasa,  and  at  Souma  in  Algeria,  exhibit  a  striking  analogy 

with  the  construction  of  the  Mausoleum,  480. 
Trussell,  Daniel,  statement  of,  relative  to  the  sheep,  etc.,  sent  from  England  to 

Spain,  536. 

Ulrica,  Eleonora,  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  purchases  the  crown  of  Sweden,  229. 

Vases,  contemporary  with  the  iEginetan  School  of  Sculpture,  143. 

Vaux,  \V.  S.  W.,  "On  recent  researches  at  Budrum,  Branchidae,  and  Cnidus, 

by  C.  T.  Newton,  British  Consul  at  Mytilene,"  448. 
"Venus,  figurines  representing,  made  of  pale-yellow  clay,  and  found  at  Warkah,  58. 
Vinili,  or  Langobards,  came  originally  from  Germany,  422. 
Virgil  describes  a  great  abyss  as  the  common  head  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  world, 

406. 
Vissenberg,  legend  relating  to,  recorded  by  Andersen,  397. 
Vitmeius,  name  of,  on  inscription  at  Verona,  165. 
Volney,  M.,  suggests  that  the  list  in  Ctesias  is  that  of  Herodotus  repeated  twice 

over,  182. 
Voluspa,  poem  of,  translation  of  a  portion  by  Mr.  Hogg,  363. 
Vulturnum,  ancient  town  of,  now  called  Santa  Maria  di  Capua,  132. 

Wakkah,  monuments  discovered  at,  range  between  2200  b.c.  and  400  a.d. 

,  no  certain  records  found  there  to  determine  its  ancient  name,  2. 

,  at  first  thought  to  be  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  2. 

,  alone  comparable  with  Nineveh  or  Babylon  for  extent  of  ruins,  2. 

,  seen,  but  not  visited,  by  the  oflicers  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition,  and 

by  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Frazer,  3. 

,  first  visited  in  1850by  Mr.Loftus,Mr.  H.  A.  Churchill,  and  Mr.  Ross,  3. 

visited,  later  in  1850,  by  Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  K.C.B.,  4. 

,  a  thu-d  time,  by  Mr.  Loftus,  Mr.  Boutcher,  and  Mr.  T.  Lynch,  in 


1854,4. 
^  ruins  of,  surrounded  by  a  wall  five  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  6,  27. 

,  large  tetaple  at,  22. 

-,  cones  found  at,  similar  to  but  smaller  than  those  found  in  the  Egyptian 


tombs,  24. 
,  cone-brick  edifice,  certainly  of  Babylonian  origin,  24. 
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Warkah,  south-west  building  at,  25. 

,  piece  of  sculpture  in  basalt  found  by  Mr.  T.  Lynch  at,  26. 

,  conical  mounds  at,  of  uncertain  date,  29. 

,  Southern  or  Parthian .'  mound  at,  32. 

,  remains  of  buildings  on  south  platform,  at,  33. 

,  Greek  or  Parthian  mound  at,  34. 

,  cornices  in  Greek  mound  at,  and  Ionic  capitals,  35. 

,  clay  tablets  with  names  of  Greek  rulers  in  cuneiform  characters,  37. 

,  necropohs  at,  39. 


,  no  site  in  ancient  Babylon  aflfords  information  of  such  varied  character, 

63. 
Warnefrid,  Paul  (or  Paulus  Diaconus),  his  value  for  the  history  of  the  Pagan 

Langobards,  419. 

,  known  to  the  general  reader  through  Gibbon,  421. 

,  how  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Lombards,  422-426. 

— — —  states  that  the  Lombards  were  originally  called  Vinili,  444. 
Water-worship,  endless  variety  of  the  forms  of,  402. 

Way,  sacred,  leading  up  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Didymajus,  near  Miletus,  484. 
Welcker  thinks  the  Stymphalian  Artemis  was  worshiped  as  Artemis  Limna;a,  392. 
Westmacott,  R.  W.,  assists  in  the  reuniting  the  fragments  of  sculpture,  480. 
Wood,  Rev.  J.  S.,  his  notes  upon  Mr.  Jackson's  inscriptions,  316. 
Wool,  duty  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  British,  by  Edward  1.,  529. 
Wullenweber,  Jiirgen,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  503. 

takes  the  lead  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Lilbeck,  505. 

■ proposes,  in  1533,  to  confirm  the  power  of  the  "  Hansa,"  505. 

demands  that  the  Catholic  clergy  should  be  deposed,  511. 

demands  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Sixty-four  at 

Liibeck,  512. 
orders  the  Burgermeisters  of  Pakebusch  and  Zerken  to  be  put  under 


arrest,  513. 
urges  an  obsolete  statute  that  after  two  years  each  senator  should 


retire,  515. 

confiscates  the  rich  ornaments  of  the  Catholic  church,  516. 

sends  an  embassy  to  Copenhagen  to  urge  the  exclusion  of  the  Dutch 

from  the  Sound,  516. 

pays  an  unsuccessful  visit  to  Copenhagen,  517. 

agrees  to  a  conference  to  be  holden  at  Hamburg  in  1534,  520. 

demands  at  the  Hamburg  Conference  that  no  Dutch  ships  shall  pass 

the  Sound,  520. 

persuades  the  people  of  Liibeck  to  send  ships  to  aid  Count  Christo- 


pher of  Oldenburg,  523. 

appeals  for  assistance  to  Albert,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  524. 

is  beheaded  at  Wolfenbiittel,  526, 


Wuswas,  the  name  of  a  mound  at  Warkah,  12. 

' ,  character  of  this  structure  at  Warkah,  12. 

,  brick  columns  at,  arranged  in  rows  like  palm  logs,  15. 

,  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  building  originally  covered  with  plaster,  16. 
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Wuswas,  Colonel  Rawlinson  conjectures  from  its  inscriptions  that  it  was  of  Par- 
thian times,  19. 
,  the  construction  of  it,  subsequent  to  Sin-shada,  19. 

Xerxes,  in  Herodotus,  speaks  of  Pelops  as  the  subject  of  his  ancestors,  194. 

,  vase  with  the  name  of,  inscribed  in  cuneiform  characters,  and  found 

near  the  Mausoleum,  466. 

ZoRAVA  (or  Ezra),  inscription  recording  erection  of  a  bath  by  the  people  of,  290. 
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